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THE ORION. 


Vou. IIL. NOVEMBER, 1843. 


THE FALLS OF THE EASTATOIA. 


PREFATORY GOSSIP—-WALK FROM THE INN, THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE TENNESSEE—THE FALLS 
OF EASTATOIA—-THE RABUN GAP—THE MAGICAL CATARACT, 

Wuar a delightful feeling of abandon one experiences when re- 
leased from the conventional chains of society, and rambling careless- 
ly and alone wherever the fancy listeth. No appalling routine of 
never-ending monotonous duties before him when he greets the morn- 
ing dawn; no particular degree of perpendicularity to preserve in 
his walk ; no points of etiquette to bear in mind ; no gallant speeches 
to digest for the evening soirée ; in short, no character to support— 
which every one at home imagines to be expected of him—but at 
perfect liberty to look, speak and act as the humor prompts. 

Often have we enjoyed this pleasant feeling, and never more so than 
in a visit to the county of Rabun, in the summer of 1841. On a 
dull rainy day we rode from the falls of Tallulah—twelve miles—to 
the village of Clayton, and thence on, three other miles, to a residence 
in the valley of the Tennessee, and near the falls of the Eastatoia. 

How completely did we that night indulge every rambling fancy 
which suggested itself! ‘Though the month of June, the air from 
the rain, and in that mountain land, was cold and the pine logs 
blazed cheerily, as after tea we inhaled philosophy with the fumes of 
a delicious “* Trabuco,” while the hostess quietly kept us company— 
not, like the démoiselles of Spain, with a delicate “ sigarrito”—but 
with a legitimate log-cabin pipe! No drawing-room fastidiousness 
that night. 

We out-did, on the occasion, that prince of wonder-mongers, 
‘Marco Paulo,” in the astounding traveller’s tales with which we 
edified our credulous hostess ; tales of scenes and lands we had never 
visited, save on the tinted lines of the map. At length, as we expa- 
tiated most glowingly upon the nature, extent and wonders of the 
great Chinese wall, the old lady raised her specs, shook the tobacco 
from her pipe, and ejaculated in astonishment, ‘‘ Bless me! what 
sights folks sees, as travels much!” But she was a kind hostess 
during the few days that we made one of her family, and though we 
were cruel enoughto quiz her a little at the fire-side, we must, as Burns 
says, ‘* behave ourself before folk.” 

When we arose in the morning the dense fog which daily hangs 
over the valley, rendered our situation as isolated as is the lone ship at 
sea. Nothing was visible but the immediate area around the house, 
until the gradual rising of the mist, like the drop curtain of the stage, 
revealed a more magical and enchanting sight than the mimic scene 
ever presented. 
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Not a mile distant, in a direct line across the valley, part of the 
Eastatoia cascade was distinguishable, gleaming like a mass of basal- 
tic rock in the mountain side. Following Mr. Dillard, our host and 
guide, we commenced the usual circuitous walk through the valley, 
over a distance of three miles. A nearer access is impracticable, 
owing to the extensive marshes and bogs on the low grounds at the 
base of the cataract. It is from this cause that the stream and cas- 
cades are so familiarly known in the neighborhood, by the name of 
“mud creek.” Then again they are called the ** Rabun Falls ;” but 
as the first name is shockingly barbarous, and never could by any 
possibility be printed beneath a picture—and as the second is vague, 
owing to the existence of several other falls in the county—we have 
discarded both, and selected, in preference, the good old Indian title 
of Eastatoia. 

But, to continue our walk; our path, or trail rather, led through 
meadow-lands, creeks and copses, traversing: in one place over a 
foot-log, the head waters of the Tennessee river. When within one 
mile of our destination, we crossed the plantation of a Mr. Kelly, whose 
house and locale is decidedly the very place for a hotel for visiters to 
Eastatoia. The cabin Jays in a pretty lawn, sloping towards the 
mountain. It is skirted upon that side by a semi-circular copse, through 
which a fine vista reveals the falling sheet. At the time of our visit 
it was unoccupied, but others may be fortunate enough to find it open 
for their reception. The next and last object of curiosity, before 
reaching the nrountain, was a wildly situated and much dilapidated 
mill. We devoted a few minutes in exploring it, and then followed 
our guide up the north bank of the river, avoiding the chief falls, 
and pausing only, when we reached a rocky terrace near the summit. 
At this point we passed much time in admiring the fine panorama of 
the Tennessee valley, with its sentinel hills, and plantations, and cot- 
tages. To this picture the basin at our feet formed an exquisite fore- 
ground, while the Eastatoia mountain fell most picturesquely in the 
middle-distance. 

Our guide now led us across the stream, and down its opposite 
bank. With each succeeding step, the cascades broke upon the eye 
in growing effect and beauty. At length, after clambering down rug- 
ged cliffs; over, between, and under huge masses of rock, we stood 
by the wild basin of the great fall, from which our present view was 
taken. The effect here is grand and startling in the extreme. From 
a great heighth the waters are precipitated over walls of alternately pro- 
jecting and receding rocks, momently caught in their descent upon 
the point of some jutting mass, and dashed furiously from their course. 
The surface of the rocks at the summit of this fall, varies much from 
the horizontal, yet so great is the impetus gained by the water in its 
previous descent, that it is urged over every part. At your feet huge 
rocks are scattered in the wildest confusion, many of which have, 
doubtless, fallen from the stratas above. The effect, in this wild glen, 
of a thunder-storm—an event of daily occurrence—is truly sublime. 
It was our delight to witness the lightning flashing upon the waters, 
and to listen to the countless echoes of the thunder’s voice, and lastly, 
to admire the enchantment of the shifting rainbow, as it trembled up- 
on the restless spray. 
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Late in the day we regained our cabin, having followed the course 
of the stream many hundred feet below the main fall. In our return 
route, by the south margin, we avoided all the toil and danger of our 
ascent upon the other side. 

We now beg the reader’s company as far on our homeward way 
as Clayton, the capital of Rabun. We have an “ apropos” of the 
village, and also of the Rabun Gap—which lies in our path. This 
latter point of interest, is a natural pass over the Blue Ridge, of such 
very gradual and easy ascent and descent, that one passes from the 
north to the south side of the mountain, without any perception of the 
passage whatever. 

Another object of attraction in this vicinity, is the extreme source 
of the Savannah and Tennessee rivers, which rise within two hun- 
dred yards of each other—the one gliding towards the south—the 
other speeding northward. A ditch has been dug connecting the two 
great streams. 

From the village of Clayton is seen one of the most remarkable 
effects which ever met our eye. The fog which daily gathers from 
the waters of the Tennessee and fills the whole valley, appears at sun- 
rise like a vast Jake held in by the encircling ranges of mountains. 
This mist invariably pours out of the valley over a particular ridge— 
called the Hog-back Mountain, and that ridge only. So dense is it, 
that it has, in appearance, all the solidity of water; seeming, as it 
falls, to be an immense mass of spray. Like the cascade, also, it de- 
scends until it reaches the base of the mountain, and then flows along 
the plain until it is gradually dissipated. Excepting at the point 
where the mist flows, the whole atmosphere is as clear and dry as at 
noon-tide. It presents all the features of a bona fide cataract, a cata- 
ract, too, shaming the pretensions of Niagara in magnificence—all 
that is wanting to perfect the illusion, is the hoarse voice of the ever- 
lasting waters. 

After spending days in Rabun, seeing until our sight was wearied, 
we thought we had exhausted its stores of the picturesque, and were 
preparing to depart, when a stranger saluted us, begged an exten- 
sion of our visit, and pledged himself to show us yet “ some of the 
greatest sights we ever seed.” We thanked him for his courtesy, and 
gave, sincerely, our hope that a future and speedy opportunity would 
enable us to avail ourself of his ciceroneship. 

T. A. R. 


A BIRTH-DAY SONNET. 
to AGNES, 
I can but choose, since thus thy pleasure wills, 

To weave for thee a few and simple rhymes, 

A tribute lay for one of those glad times 
That mark Life’s eras, when the bosom thrills 
With crowding recollections of the Past, 

And teeming thoughts that of the Future rise; 

These tinged with Youth and Fancy’s rainbow dies, 
And those with Memory’s shadows overcast ! 
Trust not the future blindly ! it will be, 

E’en as the past, an ever changing scene, 

A checkered heritage of shade and sheen, 
Where Fancy’s dreams are turned to dull reality. 
Oh! cherish Hope, but let sweet Wisdom guide 
Thy fragile bark upon Life’s swelling tide ! 


ORIONIS. 
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MEMOIR OF MAJOR THOMAS YOUNG, 


A REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOT OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


[Concluded,] 


The morning of the 17th of January, 1781, was bitterly cold. 
We were formed in order of battle, and the men were slapping their 
hands together to keep warm—an exertion not long necessary. 

The battle field was almost a plain with a ravine on both hands, 
and very little under growth in front or nearus. The regulars, under 
the command of Col. Howard, avery brave man, were formed in two 
ranks, their right flank resting upon the head of the ravine on the 
right. The militia were formed on the left of the regulars, under the 
command of Col. Pickens, their left flank resting near the head of 
the ravine on the left. The cavalry formed in rear of the centre, or 
rather in rear of the left wing of the regulars. About sun-rise, the 
British line advanced at a sort of trot, with a loud halloo. It was the 
most beautiful line I ever saw. When they shouted, I heard Morgan 
say, “They give us the British halloo, boys, give them the Indian 
halloo, by G ;” and he galloped along the lines, cheering the 
men, and telling them not to fire until we could see the whites of their 
eyes. Every officer was crying don’t fire! for it was a hard matter 
for us to keep from it. 

I should have said the British line advanced under cover of their 
artillery ; for it opened so fiercely upon the centre, that Col. Wash- 
ington moved his cavalry from the centre towards the right wing. 

The militia fired first. It was for a time, pop—pop—pop—and 
then a whole volley ; but when the regulars fired, it seemed like one 
sheet of flame from right to left. Oh! it was beautiful! I have 
heard old Col. Fair say often, that he believed John Savage fired the 
first gun in this battle. He was riding to and fro, along the lines, 
when he saw Savage fix his eye upon a British officer; he stepped 
out of the ranks, raised his gun—fired, and he saw the officer fall. 

After the first fire, the militia retreated, and the cavalry covered 
their retreat. They were again formed and renewed the attack, and 
we retired to the rear. They foughtfor some time, and retreated 
again—and then formed a second time. In this I can hardly be mis- 
taken, for I recollect well that the cavalry was twice, during the ac- 
tion, between our army and the enemy. I have understood that one 
of the retreats was ordered by mistake by one of Morgan’s officers. 
How true this is 1 cannot say. 

After the second forming, the fight became general and unintermit- 
ting. In the hottest of it, I saw Col. Brandon coming at full speed 
to the rear, and waving his sword to Col. Washington. In a moment 
the command to charge was given, and I soon found that the British 
cavalry had charged the American right. We made a most furious 
charge, and cutting through the British cavalry, wheeled and charged 
them inthe rear. In this charge, I exchanged my tackey for the 
e— horse I ever rode; it was the quickest swap I ever made in my 
life ! : 

At this moment the bugle sounded. We, about half formed and 
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making a sort of circuit at full speed, came up in rear of the British 
line, shouting and charging like madmen. At this moment Col. 
Howard gave the word “ charge bayonets!” and the day was ours. 
The British broke, and throwing down their guns and cartouch 
boxes, made for the wagon road, and did the prettiest sort of run- 
ning ! ‘ 

After this Major Jolly and seven or eight of us, resolved upon an 
excursion to capture some of the baggage. We weut about twelve 
miles, and captured two British soldiers, two negroes, and two horses 
laden with portmanteaus. One of the portmanteaus belonged to a pay- 
master in the British service, and contained gold. Jolly insisted upon 
my returning with the prize to camp, while he pursued a little farther. 
I did so. Jolly’s party dashed onward, and soon captured an ar- 
morer’s wagon, with which they became so much engaged that they for- 
got all about me. I rode along for some miles at my leisure, on my 
fine gray charger, talking to my prisoners, when, all at once I saw, 
coming in advance, a party, which I soon discovered to be British. 
I knew it was no time to consider now; so I wheeled, put spurs to 
my horse, and made down the road in hopes of meeting Jolly and 
his party. My horse was stiff, however, from the severe exercise I 
had given him that morning, and I soon found that they were gain- 
ing upon me. I wheeled abruptly to the right into a cross road, but 
a party of three or four dashed through the woods and intercepted 
me. It was now a plain case, and I could no longer hope to engage 
one atatime. My pistol was empty, so I drew my sword and made 
battle. JI never fought so hard in my life. I knew it was death any 
how, and I resolved to sell my life as dearly as possible. 

In a few minutes one finger on my left hand was split open; then 

I received a cut on my sword arm by a parry which disabled it. In 
the next instant a cut from a sabre across my forehead, (the scar of 
which | shall carry to my grave,) the skin slipped down over my eyes, 
and the blood blinded me so that I could see nothing. Then came a 
thrust in the right shoulder blade, then a cut upon the left shoulder, 
and a last cut (which you can feel for yourself) on the back of my 
head—and I fell upon my horse’s neck, They took me down, 
bound up my wounds, and placed me again on my horse a prisoner 
of war. 

When they joined the party in the main road, there were two tories 
who knew me very well—Littlefield and Kelly. Littlefield cocked 
his gun, and swore he would kill me. In a moment nearly twenty 
British soldiers drew their swords, and cursing him for a d—d 
coward, for wanting to kill a boy without arms and a prisoner—ran 
him off. Littlefield did not like me, and for a very good reason. 
While we were at Grindall Shoals with Morgan, he once caught me 
out, and tried to take my gun away from me. I knocked him down 
with it, and as he rose J clicked it, and told him if he didn’t run 
I'd blow him through. He did not long hesitate which of the two to 

choose. 

I asked Kelly not to tell the British who I was, and I do not think 
the fellow did. Col. Tarlton sent for me, and I rode by his side for 
several miles. He was a very fine looking man, with rather a proud 
bearing, but very gentlemanly in his manners. He asked mea great 
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many questions, and I told him one lie, which I have often thought 
of since. In reply to his query whether Morgan was reinforced be- 
fore the battle? I told him “ he was not, but that he expected a re- 
inforcement every minute.” ‘He asked me how many. dragoons 
Washington had.” I replied that “ he had seventy, and two volun- 
teer companies of mounted militia—but you know they won’t fight.” 
“ By G—d!” he quickly replied, “they did to-day, though!” I 
begged him to parole me, but he said, “if he did, I should go right 
off and turn to fighting again.” I then told him he could get three 
men in exchange for me, and he replied— 

“ Very well, when we get to Cornwallis’s army, you shall be paroled 
or exchanged; and mean while, I'll see that your wounds are 
taken care of.” 

We got to Hamilton Ford, on Broad River, about dark. Just be- 
fore we came to the river, a British dragoon came up at full speed, 
and told Col. Tarlton that Washington was close behind in pursuit. 
It was now very dark, and the river was said to be swimming. The 
British were not willing tu take water. Col. Tarlton flew into a 
terrible passion, and drawing his sword, swore he would cut down 
the first man who hesitated. They knew him too well to hesitate 
longer. During the confusion, a young Virginian by the name of 
Deshaser (also a prisoner) and myself, managed to get into the 
woods. In truth a British soldier had agreed to let us escape, and 
to desert if we would assist him in securing the plunder he had 
taken. 

We slipped away one at a time up the river, Deshaser first, then 
myself. I waited what J thought a very longtime for the British soldier, 
and he came not. At last I began to think the British were across, and 
I gave a low whistle—Deshaser answered me, and we met. It was now 
very dark and raining when we came tothe Packolette. I could not 
find the ford, and it was well, forthe river was swimming. We there- 
fore made our way up the river, and had not gone far before we ap- 
proached a barn. It had a light in it, and I heard a cough. We 
halted and reconnoitred, and finding it occupied by some British sol- 
diers, we pressed on and soon arrived at old Captain Grant’s, where I 
was glad to stop. The old man and his lovely daughter washed and 
dressed my wounds, and in looking over the bag of plunder which the 
soldier had given us, they found a fine ruffled shirt, which I put on and 
went to bed. I shall never forget that girl or the old man for their kind- 
ness ! 

On the next day I left with Deshaser, and arrived at home that 
evening, where I was confined by a violent fever for eight or ten days ; 
but thanks to the kind nursing and attention of old Mrs. Brandon, I 
recovered. I now slept in the woods for about three weeks, waiting 
for some of the whigs to come in and commence operations. I was 
concerned about a horse. The British soldiers, when they took me, 
dismounted me from the fine charger I captured at the Cowpens, and 
put me ona pacing pony. One day I met old Molly Willard riding a 
very fine sorrel horse, and told her we must swap. She wouldn’t listen 
to it—but I replied that there was no use in talking, the horse I would 
have, and the exchange was made not much to the old woman’s satis- 
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faction, for she didn’t love the whigs; I don’t believe the Willards 
have forgiven me for that horse swap to this day. 

Soon after this I joined a detachment of whigs under Col. Brandon, 
and scouted through the country till we reached the siege at Fort 
Motte. There I remained for several days, when we joined a detach- 
ment under command of Col. Hampton, to take Orangeburg. The 
state troops, under Col. Hampton, outmarched us, for we had a piece 
of artillery to manage. We arrived the morning after them. The 
tories were lodged in a brick house, and kept up a monstrous shouting 
and firing to very little purpose. As soon as the piece of artillery was 
brought to bear upon the house, a breach was made through the gable 
end; then another, a little lower; then about the centre, and they 
surrendered. 

I then joined a party of dragoons under Capt. Boykin, at the soli- 
citation of Capt. Giles, to capture some horses we heard were billeted 
out by the British, near Bacon’s Bridge, in the low country. It was 
a most hazardous expedition, and required great courage and pru- 
dence. Capt. Boykin had both. We went to the hotel and called for 
the hostler. Capt. Boykin drew his pistol, cocked it, and told him if he 
did not open the stable door, he would shoot him dead. You may 
rest assured he did not long consider about it! They got three very 
fine animals: two stallions and a gelding. Neither Giles nor I got a 
horse, and we were in no very good humor, as we knew we should 
have to go back at so rapid a pace that our nags could not stand it. 
Sure enough, after one day and night’s travel, our horses began to fail, 
and we resolved to take the woods; but Boykin begged us to try and 
keep up, and as we soon should come to another billet of horses, we 
should have the first choice. Well, next day we did come upon a fine 
lot of horses, wild as devils. Giles and I went in, and I soon caught 
a yellow sorrel mare. Giles, who was an excellent judge of horse 
flesh, was struck with her form, and said to me, “* Young, if you will 
let me have that mare, I will help you catch any horse in the lot!” I 
gave her to him, and picked me out a bay mare. Time proved that 
Giles was correct in his judgment, as the yellow mare was never 
caught in a chase, or beaten in a race afterwards. We were all now 
well mounted, and pushed off to join our detachment above. 

When we arrived at Granby, we were nearly all discharged. Col. 
Brandon, Major Jolly and myself, resolved to make an excursion to 
96—where the siege were then going on. 

Here I remained during the siege. As we every day got our paral- 
lels nearer the garrison, we could see them very plain when they went 
out to a brook or spring for water. The Americans had constructed 
a sort of moving battery, but as the cannon of the fort were brought 
to bear upon it, they were forced to abandon the use of it. It had not 
been used for some time, when an idea struck old Squire Kennedy, 
(who was an excellent marksman,) that he could pick off a man now 
and then as they went to the spring. He and I took our rifles and 
went into the woods to practice at 200 yards. We were arrested and 
taken before an officer, to whom we gave our excuse and design. He 
laughed, and told us to practice no more, but to try our luck from the 
battery if we wanted to, so we took our position, and as a fellow came 
down to the spring, Kennedy fired and he fell ; several ran out and 
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gathered round him, and among them I noticed one man raise his 
head, and look round as if he wondered where that shot could have 
come from. I touched my trigger and he fell, and we made off, for 
fear it might be our time to fall next. 

After the siege of 96, I returned to my old neighborhood, and was 
engaged in various scouting expeditions till peace was declared. I 
was on a scouting expedition to Mudlick, under Col. Brandon. We 
were all mounted. We saw two spies, before we came upon the tories, 
and pursued them to the creek. Col. Brandon sent out Major Jolly 
with a flank guard to prevent their outflanking us—they were on the 
opposite side of the creek, and commanded the ford, so that we could 
not cross. Jolly and I approached very near; so near that a cousin 
of mine, William Young, hailed us and inquired who commanded. A 
good deal was said to keep us engaged. Young waved his sword to 
me several times, and hallooed to me to go away; a moment after we 
were fired upon by a party who had crept up the creek through the 
bushes. A shot went under Jolly’s horse’s belly, and another shaved 
my horse’s forelegs. We returned the fire, but did no damage, save 
putting a ball through Young’s horse’s nose. We then retreated, under 
the hope that they would pursue us, but they did not. 

This same cousin of mine had offered a hundred guineas to any 
man who would bring me into 96. In one of our excursions we heard 
of a band of tories being concealed in a very dense thicket, over on 
Sandy River-; it was said they had a great deal of plunder. A party, 
of which I recollect Col. Brandon, Col. Casey, Col. Hughes, and Ma- 
jor Jolly, were members, went to attack them. We got there early in 
the day, and it was not long before we had possession of the place. 
In the fight Itook a little fellow, by the name of Tom Moore, prisoner. 
I ran him for some distance, shot at him, and broke his arm. When 
I took him back Tom Salter wanted to kill him, because Moore had 
once had him prisoner, and would in all probability have killed him, 
if he had not escaped. I cocked my gun, and told them no! he was 
my man, and I would shoot the first one who harmed him. During 
this skirmish I witnessed rather an amusing scene between Col. 
Hughes and a tory. Hughes had dismounted to get.a chance to shoot 
at some fellow through the bushes, when a tory sprang upon his horse 
and dashed away. Hughes discovered it in time, fired, and put a ball 
through the hind tree of the saddle and the fellow’s thigh. The tory 
fell, and Hughes got his horse. In this excursion we got a great deal 
of plunder, which had been concealed by the tories. 

Once after this, I was taken by a party of ‘ Outliers,” (a name 
«iven to the Greys,) the most notorious and abandoned plunderers 
and murderers of that gloomy period. On account of the kindness 
I had once shown to one of them while a prisoner, in my charge, I 
was set at liberty without being hurt. 

While we were in North Carolina recruiting, an incident occurred 
which it may be well enough to relate. One Capt. Reid was at a 
neighbor’s house, in York District, on a visit. 'The landlady saw two 
men approaching the house whom she knew to be tories, and told 
Capt. Reid he had better escape, for they would kill him. He replied, 
no !—they had been his neighbors ; he had known Love and Sadler 
all his life, and had nothing to fear from them. He walked out into 
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the yard, offered them his hand, and they killed him. His mother, a 
very old woman, came to where we were encamped in North Carolina. 
One morning we were called out on parade, and this old woman came 
before us, leaning upon the arms of two officers, She drew from her 
bosom the bloody pocket book of her son, and three times attempted 
to go to her knees, but was prevented by the officers who supported 
her. 

Col. Brandon stepped out and asked if there were any here willing 
to volunteer to avenge her wrongs, Twenty-five stepped out at once. 
I was one of the number. We started, rode all night, halted in the 
day, kept watch in the woods, but slept not ; the next night we arrived 
at old Love’s. One part of our company was to attack the house, 
another the barn. The house was attacked, and the door broken 
down bya powerful man, by the name of Maddox, who was after- 
wards killed at King’s Mountain. In staving open the door, he floored 
old Love and knocked some of his teeth out. At this moment a cry 
was raised that they were in the barn, and to the barn we all rushed. 
One of our men fired through the door and killed one of the mur- 
derers, the other was killed in the skirmish. What is most strange 
about the matter is, that another man was sleeping with them, and in 
the meleé he escaped unhurt. We now felt that we had done all that 
was required of us, and returned to qur quarters in North Carolina. 


After the declaration of peace in 1783, Mason Tnomas Youne 
married, and settled in Union District, upon the spot where he now 
lives, where he has brought up a large family. He is beloved by his 
neighbors for his kindness, and respected by all for the scars he re- 
ceived in the cause of Liberty. 

If the perusal of this sketch should give as much pleasure to the 
reader, as its preparation has given to us, we shall be amply repaid. 
May the venerable patriot’s evening of life be spent in peace, and a 
richer reward for his services than earth can give, await him beyond 
the grave. R. J. @ 





TO THE RAINBOW. 


WHENCE comest thou, mysterious bow of Heaven, 
Painted on clouds, and born amid the storm ? 

Where dost thou slumber when the sun's bright ray 
Has lit thy beauty—then dispelled thy charm ? 

Is there no language in thy silent spell ? 

Though fleeting, sure thou comest not in vain ; 

Tell, thou bright arch, of that all powerful voice 
Which gave thee birth—that to the troubled waters 
Spoke, as when on earth He stilled the tempest’s roar, 
And whispered “ peace, be still.” Yet man, so prone 
To unbelief, “ would seek of Heaven a sign.” 

And God in love remembering “ we are dust,” 
Shadowed thy colors forth—and now we turn 

From deep toned thunderings, and lightnings fierce, 
To thee, “bow of promise ;” for no more 

Shall Ocean seek to leave his cavern’d cell, 

Or clouds descend to earth in watery sheets, 

Until one ark alone is Heaven's peculiar care. 
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Yet cheer us still through every storm of life, 

And leave us not till the last gathering cloud 

Shall pass forever from our world away : 

Speak with thy “ stili small voice,” till Faith shall rest 
er snowy pinions on the arch of Heaven, 

Bearing the last pure spirit to its home ! 

And thou, bright Hope, the rainbow of the soul, 

Shall gild the last Pp e brow with seraph’s ray ; 

And then, methinks, thou’lt wear an angel's form, 

And thy pure crown shall be the Rainbow’s hue. 

Grant me, Eternal One, in that last hour, 

When Faith and Hope are swallowed up in sight, 

To feel that with my kindred souls of earth, 

We soar above the “sea of fire,” redeemed and saved, 

In heavenly beauty clad “all in the ark!” 


Yona. 
THE FULTON FOLLY, 


OR, THE FIRST STEAMBOAT : 


4 ROMANCE OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 





BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 
Author of ‘The Trysting Rock,” and other Tales. 





CHAPTER VIL 
IN WHICH THE READER 1S PRESENTED TO THE LADIES. 


In that noblé sister of our happy Confederacy, poetically styled the 
Key Stone state, is a county of Washington, where lies a town of . 
Towards this place journeyed Mrs. Marsden and her party, after their 
sudden departure from the eity. 

It was a night when the most fastidious of the D’Orsays of Olympus 
might have pronounced his native ambrosia ‘’orrid,” and rambled forth 
to inhale in preference, the vitality of the delicious country air. The 
summer zephyrs looked their sweetest, and they were conscious of it 
too, for they gamboled in vivacious frolic through their native atmos- 
phere, kissing with amorous grace every trembling leaf and every fair 
lip which crossed their path: the silvery Moon, tgo, looked smilingly 
on, and so did a group of sister beauties, from their seats, under the 
clustering vines which screened the piazza of Mrs. Fulton’s cottage. 

** Amy, my dear,” said Mrs. Marsden, plucking some flowerets from 
a vine as luxuriant as those in Calypso’s fairy grotto, “ let me secure, 
with this wreath of snowy blossoms, those hoyden tresses of yours. 
You must poison every arrow, you know, against Mr. Harley’s arrival. 
There now! how faultless my taste is! if he admired you before, he 
would adore you now.” 

“Do hush, Mrs. Marsden! It is brother Robert that I am sitting 
up for. What do I care about Mr. Harley, or Mr. Harley about me? 
I don’t believe he will even remember me.” 

* Ah! ah! Amy! you don’t hope that he willnot. ButI say, girls, 
I cannot help thinking how strange it is, that Robert should have re- 
turned from Europe several weeks, and not have come home, or even 
let you know that he had arrived !” 

**O no, not if you’ knew brother as do. He has such odd notions. 
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You know he said in his letter, that when he landed in New-York he 
was ‘so poverty-stricken, that he could hardly move about,’ and he 
would not have been the same Robert Fulton, if he had come home, 
or rested a moment any where in that plight. Nothing would do, but 
he must starve or wait patiently the fruits of his own independent labor. 
And then he thinks that as mother is a widow, it would be almost sa- 
crilege to trespass upon her bounty. He is such a goose / 

“‘ Well, Amy, if thatis not odd, I can’t tell what is. That our ci-devant 
book-agent, your lover of romance, should have been living with him 
all this time, and should now be momently expected at this very house. 
Mirabile! how surprised he will be to meet Eleanor and me, but most 
of all to find you here, and in the character of Robert's sister !" 

* But perhaps, after all, Mrs. Marsden, he is not the same Mr. 
Harley ?” 

** Don’t torture your little heart, Amy. He mustbe. Did not Ro- 
bert in his letter, where he speaks of him, relate the ruse he practised 
at my house—yes, he even said it was at a Mrs. Marsden’s, the witty 
rogue! What an odd genius he must be! I do believe that when he 
went home that night, he raved about you to his friend, and perhaps to 
Robert’s secret disquiet, for I should not be surprised if he had, before, 
laid romantic schemes of bestowing upon him his sister’s hand. O, 
dear! what a dénouement we shall have !” 

“Oh! Mrs. Marsden!” cried Amy, imploringly, and placing her 
hand upon the lady’s lips. But the blush upon her cheeks told that the 
raillery was not unpardonable. 

“ Your fairy fingers, Amy, cannot shut out the truth ; on the con- 
trary, they will aid in bringing it forth one of these moonlight even- 
ings. Ican plainly read, that James Brougham’s hopes are withering! 
I wonder, Amy, how your brother looks. He left, you remember, be- 
fore I knew you and your mother. But perhaps that is the very query 
which occupies Eleanor’s pensive thoughts, or else she is thinking of 
her adventure in France, and wishing, that since your admirer is com- 
ing, her own ideal love—the gentleman who saved her life at that time 
—was discoverable. Come, Eleanor, plead guilty !” 

The lady thus appealed to, the reader will recognize as the elder of 
the two, whom Mark met at Mrs. Marsden’s city residence, and not 
less quickly, as the original of Fulton’s favorite picture. Looking up 
as Mrs. Marsden spoke, she replied, with a pensive smile— 

“ T acknowledge, my dear Madam, that my memory was upon the 
Seine, and of course with my gallant preserver. I think of him often 
(and no one could do less) with gratitade: and I should be delighted 
to see him again and confess my debt. But you must not think me 
guilty of the wild and silly fancies you impute tome. Since I do not 
even remember his face or person, that is unreasonable. With the 
remembrance of that accident, other thoughts arose of a sadder cast : 
my father—” 

Here her voice was choked by the tears called up with the recollec- 
tion of the melancholy loss she had, at that time, sustained. Mrs. Mars- 
den’s and Amy’s lightsome spirits vanished. The laughing beauty of 
the night appeared to have suddenly changed into chilly gloom. It 
occurred to them very suddenly, that to set up longer for the expected 
visiters would be useless, and with tacit consent they all sought their 
apartments. 
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Thither, we cannot, of course, follow them, but it is our privilege— 
and very natural that we should exercise it—to linger upon the piazza, 
and think and speak of the departed. Who would not? But hark! 
Mrs. Marsden and Amy still stand by the door. What last words have 
they to whisper? 

“And only to think, Amy, that Mr. Harley is now employed in the 
establishment of Mr. Marsden and Eleanor’s brother. 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes, I meant to have told you before, that some how or other my 
husband found him out, and having heard me speak of him—he writes 
me he cultivated his acquaintance, and was so highly pleased with 
him, that he gave him at once a vacant place in the office of ‘ Mars- 
den and Brougham.’” 

Ah! they are gone, and the door is closed! Well, we will now 
turn to what we were about saying, when their last conference inter- 
rupted us. 

Mrs. Marsden was one of those kind-hearted ladies—those true 
women, who, though of high birth and fortune, and accustomed to all 
the etiquette and exclusiveness of the most fashionable and aristocratic 
circles, possessed so benevolent a disposition, that she viewed with 
equal regard all who crossed her path. She never thought to ask, 
whether this gentleman or that lady moved in this or that sphere ; 
whether they subsisted upon a hard-earned pittance, or abused time 
and life upon thousands. If in moral or mental qualities, however 
humble otherwise, they deserved her regard, they were her friends. 
Her heart was unconsciously yet truly democratic, while she was un- 
rivalled in all the elegancies in mind and manner of polite life. From 
the moment of their odd interview, she was pleased with Mark Har- 
ley, and in speaking of him to Amy Fulton, she forgot, or thought it 
not worth remembering—the lowly sphere in which he lived. From 
early life she had known Eleanor Bruugham, and for many years 
her husband and Mr. Brougham had been associated in business, 
Since her father’s unhappy death, Eleanor and her brother James 
had been members of her family. The Fultons were friends of a more 
recent date. Amy was visiting her when she first encountered Har- 
ley, which visit she was now returning at the residence of Amy’s 
mother. 

Next in age, is Eleanor Brougham. Would the reader that we 
describe her person? Let him look, with us, upon Fulton’s fuithful 
picture. That figure of stately form and queenly dignity and grace, 

reminding us of the Constance, Queen Catharine, Portia, Isabella 
and Margaret, of Shakspeare—is hers: that eye plucked from the 
very heart of night, and recalling the signoras of Italia and the 
maidens of Judah—is hers: that raven hair, confined in so Madona- 
like amanner, and expo‘ing the high Grecian brow of Parian purity—is 
hers. She is not the laughing girl, but the thoughtful woman. She 
is beautiful, not pretty ; for her beauty belongs to the splendid—the 
classic style ; she is calm, almost cold and haughty in demeanor, 
but a woman’s heart, with all its gushing wells of passion and tender- 
ness, dwells beneath. Such is Eleanor Brougham. 

And now come we to Amy Fulton. Is our portraiture of Eleanor 
too cold? Very different will be that of Amy. The one was a 
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woman, the other a girl—a bright, laughing, thoughtless, dotingly 
enthusiastic girl. Eleanor’s features were regular and faultless ; 
Amy’s as variable, yet as lovely, as the sun-set clouds. Eleanor 
walked the earth with graceful mien; Amy, with the step of the 
untamed fawn. Where Eleanor smiled, Amy was enraptured. 
What the one pronounced “ excellent,” the other, with clasped 
hands, declared “ delightful.” But this Plutarchian parallelism 
will never serve us to draw Amy Fulton. We must fly to ancient 
Greece and steal one of the Teian’s bard’s ruby stained pens. In 
Anacreon’s verse then— 


“ Where her tresses surly flow, darkles o'er the brow of snow ; 
There her forehead beams eiee: burnished as the ivory bright: 
O’er her nose and cheek is shed, flushing white and mellowed red: 
Gradual tints as when there glows, in snowy milk the bashful rose ; 
Then her lip, so rich in blisses! sweet petitioner for kisses ! 
Pouting nest of bland persuasion ; ripely suing Love’s invasion ; 
Then beneath the velvet chin, whose dimple, shades a love within— 
See her neck, with grace descending, in a heaven of beauty ending.” 


Such is the picture—unvarnished—of Amy Fulton. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IN WRICH OUR STORY ADVANCES 80 SLOWLY, THAT WE FEAR THE READER WILL THINK IT LIKS 
THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM—FORTY AND SIX YEARS IN BUILDING. 


“] rett you, Rob., people may turn up their noses as they please 
at the wild conceptions of romancers, but after all, what fiction is so 
strange as the odd and unlooked-for events daily transpiring in real 
life? Who could have dreamed it, even, that you and I, in accepting 
the invitation to your mother’s, should meet here, no others than the 
very beings whom we most wished and least expected to see? Those 
whom we no more hoped to meet, than we did Julius Cesar himself. 
Shade of Richardson! and ghost of Radcliffe! that you should have 
actually met vis-a-vis, and at this very moment should be under the 
same roof with Eleanor Brougham !” 

“And stranger still, Mark,” returned Robert, “that you should 
have found the lady of your sudden penchant, and she, no other than 
my sweet sister Amy: that Mrs. Marsden should be here too, and 
yourself connected with her husband’s business.” 

Mark had less than usual to say at this moment, as he recalled the 
extravagant admiration which he had before, unknowingly, expres- 
sed for his friend’s sister. A shadow dwelt for an instant upon his 
brow. 

“JT read your thoughts, Mark ;” continued Robert. ‘“ You think 

ou have unwittingly said too much in my hearing. Notso: I am 
delighted to identify Amy with the object of- your preference. As far 
as my wishes go, she is yours: indeed, to tell the truth, visions of 
such a result, have often visited my dreams.” 

“Thank you, Rob.! always generous! I ought to be happy at 
meeting her, but every cup, however sweet, has its dregs. Yesterday 
I would have asked no greater pleasure, but now I am less happy 
than then. From what has already passed in our short morning’s 
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intercourse, I find another aspirant for her favor—one whose preten- 
sions far outshine mine.” 

‘It has not escaped my notice, Mark; neither has it—that you 
have very little to fear from James Brougham’s rivalry. I fancy he is 
no favorite. Pray do not be jealous so soon: Heavens and earth ! what 
will you be after a while? Tremble, Leontes ; tremble even, Othello, 
for your laurels !” 

““I never, Robert, felt less in a mood for badinage than now. 
Never before, either, have I felt so keenly, my humble position in the 
world. I think—and that without uncharitableness or selfishness— 
that Mr. Brougham is unworthy of your sister. Yet what of that ; 
he has name, wealth and station, while I can only boast poverty and 
obscurity. My father, I have to confess, deserves neither the love or 
respect of his own son, and my mother, for aught ] know, may now 
be filling the lowest menial offices. I am worse than a penniless 
orphan. It is downright Quixotism for me to hope, even !” 

“It is downright cowardice, my dear fellow, for you to despair. 
Despair and Mark Harley! the amalgamation is absurd! Do you 
think, Mark, that all women are actuated by selfish motives? Do you 
endorse the poetic sneer— 


‘ Gold is woman’s only theme, 
Gold is woman’s only dream’? 


Of the great mass it is perhaps true, yet some cherish higher, holier 

motives ; and among those, believe me, is my sister. Should she prove 
otherwise, your misfortune will be in loving her, and not in your fail- 
ure to win her. Besides, are station and wealth such god-like things 
as to be out of your reach? Look up, Mark! Don’t forget that you 
have nailed the old lexicographer to the mast!” 

** Well then, Rob.,” returned Harley with much of his wonted gayety, 
‘J will, like Hamlet’s worthy uncle, ‘ look up,’ hoping that my fault, if 
it was such, ‘ is past.’ Hang this fit of the blues! I'll struggle for 
the prize, and if vainly, why, then—I’ll still ‘ look up’—if I can. Sin- 
gular events have transpired, and who knows what isin reserve? But 
about your own hopes, Robert? Has Miss Brougham recognized you?” 

** Not in the least, Mark ; so far as I can perceive. I knew her in- 
stantly, and with difficulty refrained from revealing myself. Her calm 
demeanor alone, restrained the words which were upon my lips.” 

** And does the object near, Rob., realize the picture which absence, 
distance and uncertainty painted ?” 

‘A thousand fold! She is in every thing the being whom I have 
always fancied I could love. In heart, my vows are unchangeably 
hers ; but for the present I have determined to keep my secret, and 
if man can woo woman, and woman can be won, she shall love me, 
despite the remembrance, if any exist, of her deliverer upon the 
Seine.” 

“‘Ha! ha! Robert! romance again! For my part, ifI were you, 
I should hardly enjoy such a victory.” 

“Why not, Mark? It is expecting too much, that a lady should 
incontinently, bestow her dearest treasure, upon one who happened 
to have the pleasure of rendering her a service and that in spite of en- 
‘tire ignorance of his person and character. I have no doubt that my 
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claims would be honored with her gratitude and friendship through life. 
What more could I ask? But there comes Mrs. Marsden with Miss 
Brougham and Amy. Searching for us, I suppose.” 

“And Amy upon Brougham’s arm, Robert !” 

“Mark! Mark! Discard the green-eyed one: be the hope-all, 
fear-naught, and the dare-all, Mark Harley, which you have always 
been.” ' 

“Ah! gentlemen,” exclaimed Mrs. Marsden, now approaching 
with the other ladies—‘* You play Pylades and Orestes well, in pre- 
ferring your own society, which you can command every day, to that 
of the Graces. You have absented yourselves now for an hour, and 
you only arrived last night. Really, Amy, we must send them home 
again !”” 

‘“*' We are only too much flattered,” returned Fulton, “to learn 
that our short absence has been noticed.” 

“* And when you remember,” added Mark, ‘ how little we humble 
bachelors are accustomed to the pleasures of fair ladies’ companion- 
ship, some praise will be awarded to our discretion in forbearing, both 
from our humble estimate of our attractions, and your powers of endu- 
rance, to drink too deeply.” 

** Well, gentlemen, we admit your defence—next to a king’s, a lady’s 
face should show grace. We will make up our quarrel at the dinner 
table, which now waits your presence.” 

“ And, Mr. Harley,” added Amy, “ we shall admit no novitiate plea 
for silence or stupidity on your part. When you visited us in the city, 
you proved that you had no claims to indulgence on that score.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Amy’s gallant, Mr. Brougham, in a sneering tone, 
‘“* Mr. Harley felt more at home in his business at that time, than now.” 

A flush mantled on Mark’s brow as he haughtily replied— There 
once lived a prince, sir, named Themistocles, whom the people of 
Athens—if you have ever heard of the place—reviled for his want of 
courtly flippancy and grace. It was the prince’s retort, that though 
such was his unfortunate lack, he yet possessed the ability to elevate 
their insignificant city to greatness and glory. Though Mr. Broug- 
ham may undoubtedly plead guilty with the rude Themistocles, I 
question whether he can enter the least shadow of a similar defence. 
He seems wanting, both in utile and the dulci.” 

“ This conversation, gentlemen,”’ interposed Amy, “ is certainly not 
the utile dulci. Mr. Harley, may I beg your silence ; Mr. Brougham, 
your remark was gratuitous and uncivil; I shall deeline your further 
attendance to-day.” 

Mark, with a gallantry which only mortified and confused his rival, 
bowed low, and taking Amy’s released arm, drew it within his own. 

Brougham was chagrined in the extreme, that his own clerk should 
rival him in gentlemanly bearing, and particularly in the favor of Amy. 
While Mark was replying to his rude sneer, he suddenly recollected 
him as the long absent son of his chief associate and crony, a worth- 
Jess reprobate—and of their waiting woman, Mrs. Harley, who had ac- 
companied his party from the city, and was at that moment in atten- 
dance in the dining-room! Mark had not yet seen her, and was ut- 
terly ignorant of her near proximity and humble station. This recog- 
nition was the work of a moment, and he smiled maliciously at thecon- 
fusion into which he hoped to throw his already hated rival. 
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“ Now I recollect who you are sir,” he continued, while following 
with his sister : “‘ I regret that I have thrown away even a sneer upon 
you. I have heard of a noted scoundrel of your name, whom I be- 
lieve to be your worthy father, and your honored and accomplished 
mother is now in this house, in the appropriate character of a servant ?” 

As Brougham ceased speaking, the party entered the dining-hall, 
and no one had time to reply, before Mark was recognized, with a cry 
of surprise, by a woman arranging the dishes. 

“Ts it possible?” he cried, springing forward and disregarding 
Brougham’s scornful look of triumph, ** My mother! and in such an 
office !” and he gave her the affectionate greeting of a son. 

“ Mr. Harley,” said Brougham, with sneering courtesy—“ allow me 
to present to you Mrs. Marsden’s waiting-woman.” 

“Mr. Brougham !” replied Mark, with silencing dignity, ‘ permit 
me to introduce my mother !” 

Mark saw the real state of matters at once, and instead of realizing 
Brougham’s expectations of seeing him abashed and mortified, he dis- 
played his inborn nobleness of soul ; treated Mrs. Harley with marked 
regard, and turned the lance at the assailant’s own head. He laughed 
pleasantly at the freaks of fortune in bringing them together again, at 
such a moment and so differently circumstanced ; he put his mother 
perfectly at her ease, and playfully insisted, as in duty bound, upon her 
taking his seat, while he relieved her in the post of waiter. Robert 
then claimed, as their business was in all things a copartnership, the 
privilege of assisting him ; but this Mark refused, and took upon him- 
self alone the office of attendant, which he filled to their great diver- 
sion. He played the part with inimitable grace, saying a gallant thing 
here, making a droll speech there, and perpetrating puns every where. 
Once only he exhibited some slight sign of malice against Brougham. 
That finished, courteous and chivalrous gentleman, looked very moody 
and felt very sore. He affected to consider Mark as in his right place, 
and gravely issued his orders as he would have done tothe darkest 
ebony of Africa. With a consummate air of importance, he requested 
the “ waiter” to bring him a certain dish. 

‘‘ Pardon my not anticipating your wants, sir,” politely replied Mark, 
as he served him with professional ease and alacrity; “I thought 
you had been already sufficiently dished !” 

Neverdid Mark gain more laurels, or Mr. Brougham feel more uncom- 
fortable, than during that hour. But for his relation as friend and bro- 
ther to the parties present, Mark would evidently soon have made the 
temperature insupportable to him: as it was, he that very evening 
pleaded the necessity of his presence in New-York, and left the coast 
clear to his Cesar: and the ladies, to find their way home at their 
pleasure. ' 

It was soon arranged that during the visit Mrs. Harley should re- 
main as a guest, and return with them to the city to be installed as 
mistress of Robert’s and Mark’s establishment. 

A week passed rapidly away in which Robert displayed to the ut- 
most his powers to amuse and instruct, while Mark outdid himself in 
the variety of means he originated for their diversion. 

Each day increased the length of Amy and Mark’s rambles, and 
the number of téte-d-téte between Robert and Miss Brougham. At 
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length Mrs. Marsden was left so much to herself, that she vowed she 
would go home, and accompanied by Eleanor and Mrs. Harley, and 
escorted by Robert and Mark, she bade adieu to , and sought her 
city home. Amy remained behind ; and so, apparently, did a good 
understanding between herself and Mark Harley. 





CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH THERE IS MORE VILLANY THAN VIRTUE. 


James Brovenam, the brother of Eleanor, was in all the virtues and 
graces as removed from her asis the pigmy from the pyramid. From 
his childhood he had displayed a gross and vulgar selfishness, and a 
want of even natural affection. A taste for low habits and associations 
appeared to be innate in his disposition ; while he never could, with 
grace, practise the thousand little refinements natural to the circle in 
which he lived; they were irksome and distasteful to him, and, unlike 
Hamlet, he seemed, “ not native here, nor to the manner born.” He 
had no high perception of the sentiment of honor, and was a stranger 
to all upright principle. He wasintensely selfish, and therefore placed 
an overweening stress upon the privileges to which his family and 
station entitled him ; he was vulgarly arrogant, and had no shadow 
of regard for the pleasures or feelings of others. 

His mother died a few days after his birth, from the effects of alarm 
produced by a fire breaking out in the house at the time. He was re- 
moved at once to the residence of Mrs. Harley, the family nurse, where, 
amid the grief caused by his wife’s death, Mr. Brougham left him for 
many weeks unnoticed, further than an assurance of his health and 
comfort. 

As he grew up, he was more with his nurse than at home, and in 
course of years fell completely under the baleful influence of the woman’s 
husband—a man of most unamiable and unprincipled character. 
This was discovered by Mr. Brougham when it was too late, and many 
a bitter thought it cost him. He knew that Harley’s peculiar idiosyn- 
crasy, was a spite at fortune for her niggard gifts, and a burning envy 
and hate of those who were more favored. It was thought, he 
would hesitate at no villany, which promised success, to indulge either 
the one or the other feature of this passion—to add to his purse, or hum- 
ble and injure the rich. Besides this, Mr. Brougham was conscious 
that from some measures which his station in public office had com- 
pelled him to take against Harley, before the birth of his son—he 
was peculiarly obnoxious to the man, and some indefinite dread would 
creep over him in after years, as he met his eye, and never without 
fancying that there lurked in it, an expression of sinister meaning and 
of malicious triumph. 

As Mr. Brougham hoped, Harley happily went abroad some years 
before the time of which we write, but the slime of the serpent’s trail 
was left behind. James grew up in life, passing successively through 
all the stages of fashionable dissipation and vice, bringing often the 
blush of shame upon his sister’s cheek, and the pang of grief into his 
father’s heart. 


Thus it continued until the family visit to Europe, a year previous, 
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which, resulting in his father’s death, made him more lord of himself 
than before. He then nominally succeeded his father, in the firm of 
Marsden and Brougham, but little thought did he give to business, 
The will, which the elder Brougham had providently made, previous to 
his foreign tour, constituted Mr. Marsden guardian and executor, and 
with such full powers, that James had as yet been kept back from the 
gulf into which his newly acquired independence would have hurried 
him. 

It was subsequent to his meeting with Fulton and his chum in the 
county, that James Brougham, as the night closed around him, sal- 
lied forth to an obscure part of the metropolis. He groped his way 
through a narrow lane, knocked at the door of a house in perfect har- 
mony with its location, and obeying a surly response—entered. The 
man whom he sought was no other than his evil genius—Mark Har- 
ley’s father. 

“* Well, Jim, good night and be d—d to you, I suppose you man- 
aged to come it over old Marsden for the needful, ay ?”’ 

** Not a d—d cent, Harley! His iron box is as close as a parson’s 
Bible lids in his study. I shall haveto call upon Eleanor again.” 

** Must do it, boy! Money must be had, or it’s all-day with us. 
How the villains drained us last night, Jim !” 

“* Well, Harley, I don’t see how the devil it is to be done ; but it 
shall be—provided you lend your honest aid in a little business I have 
on foot.” 

“ Any thing, Jim ; any thing honest !” 

“* Honest ! yes, if it’s as black as h—ll. The consummate puppy ! to 
jaugh aud sneer at me! To dare to rival me! Ha! ha! my boy, 
your bread shall fall on the buttered side !” 

* To the point—the point, Jim. What is it ?” 

Your infernally cool and worthy son Mark, thinks that Amy Fulton 
will read better as Amy Harley, than Amy Brougham !” 

**Qh! is that all? the scapegrace has disinherited me. He ran 
away from me in France, and if a little tit for tat will serve your turn, 
I’m ready—the long-faced scoundrel !”” 

‘© You are a worthy man, Harley. Few fathers deserve the love from 
their children which you do.” . 

“Love! I hate the proud vermin! I tell you, boy, he has disowned 
me—despises me! Myson! Every step of that fellow’s life has been 
a viper at my heart! Not an arrow which I have aimed at others, but 
he has turned doubly poisoned at my own vitals. What the world 
call his virtues, have been the means of balking my dearest revenge. 
What I have intended for his evil, has proved his greatest good. But 
my hand is yet upon him and the reptile shall be crushed. But James 
Brougham, bark ye! take care how you point your sneers at me! I 
have a hand upon you too; a heavy hand, the weight of which you 
little know !"” 

“ Harley, you rave! you area pitiful villain! Have a care, if you 
please, in what terms you address me !” 

“Boy! boy! Iwara ye! I tell you that with my finger I could— 

“Ah! ah! Harley, you are drunk !” rejoined the other, with a deri- 
sive laugh. “I will see you at some sober moment upon this business. 
Adieu, my saintly friend.” 

** My G—d !” gasped Harley, between his clenched teeth, as his visi- 
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tor withdrew, “I have made him as deep a villainas myself. Is this 
my revenge! He is worthless and despised, while Mark, despite my 
shafts; despite all the kicks and cuffs of fortune, is rising as high as 
the other is sinking low. There must be a God—a Providence in this! 
Ah! ah! God and Providence! words, truly for my lips! I will yet 
triumph! I cannot have acted the villain only to be foiled at last! 
Where is Jim? What the d—1 did the fool go off for? I'll after him.” 


And now, gladly turn we to a new chapter and more pleasant 
scenes. 


THE APPROACH OF WINTER, 


BY ABILEL L. NETTLETON. 


Tue last pale rose of summer’s gone, 
As "twere a spirit bloom ! 

Gone like the faithless hope of one 
Who struggles with his doom : 

A moan, a dirge is in the wood, 
Where late the free bird sung ; 

And where the live green forest stood, 
A faded robe is hung. 


Winter has spread, o’er mountain height, 
he corner of his shroud ; 

*Tis made, and waiting for the night, 
And folded in the cloud: 

Wild winds are marshalled in the north, 
And spies come o’er the hills, 

While some are captured in their wrath, 
And plundered of their chills. 

But soon they’!l come, ten thousand strong, 
And storm usin atrice ; 

With frozen banners stretched along 
On battlements of ice ! 


The sun retreating from the fight, 
The victory shall give o’er ; 

And shroud himself in longer night, 
From the invaded shore : 

The moon, vile traitoress, shall rise 
To join the conqueror’s host, 

And ride all night, through snowy skies, 
Her royalty to boast. 


The stars alone, unmoved will glow, 
As glow they will more bright, 

When wintry whirlwinds rage below, 
On icy coasts by night. 

The tempest-driven waves that sweep, 
And howl through northern zones ; 

Shall meet like sea-gods on the deep, 
To build their glacier thrones. 


a 

‘The earth, the sea shall witness now 
Fresh scenes of human wo; 

Before the storm whule navies bobw— 
Whole cities whelmed in snow! 

But nearer comes the voice of wail 
Than avalanche or sea ; 

Want, with her shivering forms so pale 
And starving—Must it be ? 

God shelter them from every storm, 
The poor and helpless part ! 

Let charity abound, and warm 

The selfish miser’s heart. 
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THE MAY-DAY FESTIVAL. 


The writer has sought, in this poem, to commemorate the celebration of May- Day, 1843, by the young 
fadies of the Athens High School. It was deemed by him an occasion worthy of other, and more per 
manent memorial than the incidental notice it received in the newspapers of the day. Its originality 
and rare beauty in every feature, will not readily be forgotten by those who beheld it, and if a portion 
only of their interest and delight is experienced by the reader of this poem, the author will not have 
to regret his labor.] 





Tue Spring had long withheld her wonted charms, 
And though her days passed on, stern Winter still 
The sceptre of the year maintained, till some 
There were, who trembled lest the prophet’s words 
Should prove but true, and of th’ approaching end, 
The failing of the seed-time be a token ; 
For it is written—“till the end be come— 
Spring time and harvest shall not cease !” 

The air 
Was damp and chill, and of the early flowers 
That April hath been ever wont to bear 
Upon her dewy bosom—violets, 
And hyacinths alone her advent graced. 
She moved in sadness on; her soft blue eye 
Brimming with tears that ever seem'd to flow, 
And not as erst, alternate with gay smiles! 
Thus had she drooped till human hearts were sad 
In sympathy with April's tearful lot. 


At length the —_ was broken : from the sky 
The heavy pall rolled back; the sun sent forth 
His fervent glance, the mists dispersed, and then 
The tear and shadow passed from April's face, 
And joyously she smiled on her first rose ! 
And now the tardy Spring, as if intent 
To make us all forget her long delay— 
Poured forth, at once, upon her wide domain, 
All her rich dower of grandeur and delight, 
Till, as beneath the wand of an enchanter, , 
The gray, old woods, grew young and green again ; 
A myriad flowers lifted up their heads, 
And from their petals, stained with Heaven's own hues, 
Such clouds of beauty and of fragrance flung, 
As might o’ershadow Araby the blest! 
So fair, so full of joy, was April’s close, 

at men forgot her gloom, and all their fears ; 
While to the voice of birds and waterfalls, 
The murmur of the breeze, the bee’s sweet hum, 
And all the countless music notes that ring 
From Nature’s harp, she closed her pilgrimage, 
And it was May! “ 

Oh! never on the earth, 

Since the first morning beamed on Paradise, 
When Light, exulting on its golden wings, 
Sprang from the void immense, in haste to greet 

spot which God had made so bright and fair, 
And from his pinions shook such radiant drops 
Of glory on the new-created scene, 
That with excess of joy, atits pure beauty, 
The seraphs trembled as they lingered nigh :— 
Oh! never since that peerless Eden dawn, 
Had morning come, in brighter vestmenté robed, 
Than when she heralded the laughing May ! 


The night had waned, and when the silver line 
That separates the darkness from the light 

Lay stretched and glittering on the horizoni’s edge, 
And the low symphonies of the mock-bird’s song, 
Came trembling on the scarce awaken'd breeze— 
Ere other sight or sound betokened day— 

From many a slighted couch, with bg ad haste, 
Rose young and lovely girls, and to their lattice 
Sprung with such fond, impatient hopes, as those 
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The timid maiden feels when she expects 

The loved—half extacy, half fear; yet they 
Expected but the approach of dawn, and longed 
Alone for bright Aurora’s rosy smiles ! ; 
That thread of silvery light, and the low strains 
Of that wild prelude, were the harbingers, 

To them, of long anticipated joy. 


The day sped on, and, in its loveliness, 
The brightest promise of its dawn fulfilled ; 
Till, pure and universal as its light, 
An answering joy prevailed in humar hearts, 
But most in those whose vigils hailed its dawn. 


"T'was evening, and there spread a glassy lawn, 
With arching trees o’erhung, whose shadows fel! 
With length’ning reach upon the velvet sward— 
By the sweet, early blossoms of the rose, 
And the self-loving Narcissus relieved ; 
While the bright sunlight stealing here and there, 
‘Through crevices of interlacing boughs— 
That shifted with the impulse of the wind— 
Fleck’d the dark ground with tremulous lines of gold, 
‘That one might deem the characters of heaven 
By angel-fingers traced. 
Upon that lawn 
Was gathered, for a festival, a throng, 
Whose holiday array, and faces bright 
With expectation, mirroredthe gay hues 
Which Nature wore ; while the clear, laughter tones 
Of merry hearted children, echoed sweetly 
To the soft cadences of bird and bee. 


The lawn swept gently from a mansion’s front, 
Whose graceful porch, a simple step or two, 
Connected with a lower stage, whence steps 
Descended to the sward. O’er all was spread 
Rich carpets, with Spring’s fairest blossoms strewn 

mn the columns twined a heavy wreath 
Of evergreen and the pure snow flowers blent. 
Between them and around, hung gracefully 
A hundred gay festoons, while all beyond 
Was damask tapestry inwrought with gold, 
And looped with roses. On the inner porch 
A gorgeous throne was raised, o'er canopied 
By triple arches with the cedar wreathed, 
And set with the pale snowflowers’ starry pearls, 
And the deep ruby blossoms of the rose— 
Alternate. 

Now the hum of voices ceased, 

For suddenly there stole upon the air, 
A clear, soft strain of distant melody, 
Such as in dreams we hear when angels sing ! 
Louder, but not less sweet, it rose, and fell 
Again to a low murtaur ; louder still 
It came, and every heart in that vast throng, 
Thrilled to the strain and beat in quick response 
Then a fair vision met a thousand eyes 
Bent in a gaze of wonder and delight : 
Not famed Titania with her fairy court 
Had ever to my fancy, seemed so bright 
As the psy train that now with song advanced 
And silken banners that the soft air fanned 
Till their quick rustling swell’d the harmony. 
‘*The Queen and Court of May!’ The whisper ran 
From lip to lip, and through the yielding crowd 
The fairy train passed on, with majesty 
And grace of motion, to the joyous sound 
Of voices sweet and soft as melodies 
From evening bells. The fairy train swept on— 
The Queen and her chief maidens to the throne, 
While on the flower-strewn area below 
The court in graceful semi-circle formed. 
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The voices ceased, and o’er the wondering throng 
Passed the deep spell of silence, and no sound, 
Save of the waving banners and the leaves, 

O’er the wild measures of the woodland bird, 
Rose on the scented air. Then a deep tone 

Of trumpet voice rang out, and as it ceased, 

A white robed herald fitted up her voice, 

And bade the fairy court and realm of May 
Attend the coronal of their fair Queen. 


And now arose a murmur soft and low, 
As of delight, when the young Queen advanced, 
And on the footstool of her crimson’d throne, 
Knelt to receive the emblems of her state. 
And all who gazed upon her beauty then 
And read the truth and fervor of her soul, 
In the sweet glances of her lustrous eyes, 
That flashed beneath their long and silken lids, 
As the mild lightnings play ‘neath summer clouds ; 
Or in the varying language of her cheek, 
Now with deep rose-tints flushed, and now again 
Reflecting back the snow-drop’s stainless hue : 
And all who marked her high yet gent!e mien, 
Her native dignity and winning grace, 
Did count her worthy of the rank of Queen! 
She knelt, and on her pure and lofty brow, 
That never yet had other pressure known, 
Than the warm kisses of a parent’s love, 
Or friendship’s holy signet—on that brow, 
A graceful maiden, kneeling at her side, 
Placed lightly, as the dew pear! falls on flowers, 
A crown wreath, woven of fresh budded leaves, 
And snow white blossoms ; and her voice rose clear, 
And musical, as some mild streamlet’s flow, 
In these sweet words: 

Most gracious lady, hail+ all hail! 

Few are the wonle that must avail, 

To speak the joy I feel e’en now, 

To place this wreath upon thy brow, 

This simple wreath of Dads and leaves, 

Culled from the sweetest Flora gives, 

And thus upon this festal day— 

Crown thee, the rightful Queen of May! 

She ceased, and to the throne 
The maidens led the Queen, while her fair cheek 
Shamed with its mantling dies the crimson drapings 
Of her regal seat. And thas the herald cried— 
“ Long live the Queen of May!” The echo was 
A loud and blended shout of gratulation— 
That like the burst of a full orchestra, 
Rose on the trembling air from eager lips— 
** Long live the Queen of May !” 

Then to the throne 
A maiden in a robe of white arrayed, 
With sceptre in her snowy hand, advanced. 
With pure and unaffected grace she knelt, 
And thus the glittering sign of royalty 
Conferred on her, most worth of the trust. 

Hail! hail! thrice hail! O, Queen of May ! 

Proud is my welcome task to-day ; 

To thee, the fairest of the fair, 

This sceptre in my hand to bear; 

Accept it, lady—let it be 

The emblem of thy majesty ; 

And bright and happy be its sway, 

O’er thy fair subjects, Queen of May! 
The Queen received the sceptre, and the smile 
Of happiness that lighted up her eye— 

Was but a ray reflected from her heart, 
To overflowing full of joy’s pure essence. 


Then of her maids of honor two most loved, 
With sweet accordance bowed beside the throne ; 
And each, in turn, breathed homage to her Queen : 
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And thus the first, in accents toned by love— 
Hail! ge Queen! accept the throne, 
By right and common voice thine own ; 
And still its chiefest worth shall be— 
The dignity conferred by thee! 
Brief words—yet redolent of heart, and thus 
The second spoke: 
Hail! gracious Queen! thy maidens bow, 
In humble homage to thee now ; 
More proud to see thee on this throne, 
Than if the honor were their own! 
Upon the fair young Queen 
A thousand eager eyes were bent, to mark 
The slightest quiver of her ruby lip, 
Her glancing eye, or changing cheek, or aught 
That tells what passes in the hidden soul. 
A moment fled—she sate and played the Queen, 
While lip and eye and cheek, all told the strife 
Her heart was waging with her pride and place! 
Then she arose, and on her kneeling maids 
Cast the sweet glances of her tender eyes, 
Took from the crimson at her feet, twin buds 
Of the bright rose, and to their welcome words, 
Replied with tones that fell upon the ear 
Like the impassioned music of a dream : 
Rise, maidens, to my heart more dear, 
Than the proud honors that I bear ; 
Accept the gift your Queen bestows— 
To each her emblem, in this rose. 
Again the voice of song rose on the air, 
And to the gay glad measure of the strain, 
A form advanced. It was a gentle girl, 
And pleasure sparkled in her mild blue eye, 
And Sohed amid the dimples of her cheeks. 
She wore a snowy robe, o’er which was hung 
A tunic, wrought with delicate tracery 
Of tender buds and leaves, whose colors vied 
So well with Nature's that the amorous bee 
Might haply pause in doubt which he should woo,— 
The rose bud orits likeness! A circlet, twined 
Of rare and early flowers, graced her brow. 
Above her floated on the ambient air, 
A banner on whose snow-white satin folds, 
Glittered, with gold inwove, the name of Spring. 
Before her Queen the blue-eyed maiden stood, 
And from her parted lips these accents fell ; 
I come, oh | come, in my gladness and glee, 
Give ear, oh ye daughters of beauty, to me; 
Who I am ye may know, for they call me Spring, 
And they love me too, for the gitts | bring! 
Look around and abroad for the proof of my power, 
From the loftiest tree to the lowliest flower ; 
For the touch of my life-giving pencil is seen 
In the bud, and the bloom, and the vesture of green ! 
Look around on the beauty that springs in my path, 
What season beside me, such loveliness hath? 
What Queen on her throne hath more riches than I? 
What maiden hath dowry with mine that may vie? 
The birds are my minstrels, and all the day long, 
They pour out their tribute of music and song, 
Oh! blest is my mission, and bright is my reign, 
And sweet are your smiles as ye greet me again ! 
The maiden ceased, and with another flood 
Of song, as free and joyous as the first, 
A dark-eyed girl, whose face was brimming full 
Of eloquence and soul, appeared as Summer! 
Fitly arrayed was she, and wreathed with flowers, 
The daughters of the proud and ardent June. 
Won by kind care, to early blossoming, 
Tograce this happy festival of May! 
Waving her silken ensign in ner hand, 
While trom her eyes was shed the witchery 
Of happy smiles, she thus addressed her Queen ! 
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Hear what charms the Summer hath— 
Coming on her radiant path ; 
In my d both fruits and flowers 
Bring I from my fairy bowers ; 
Spring hath sweeter blooms than I, 
But they sooner fade and die ; 
While the nobler work is mine, 
To lade the tree, and deck the vine, 
With the golden peach and pear, 
And the grape in clusters rare, 
Yielding pleasure and delight, 
Through my season, fair and bright ; 
Many love the laughing spring, 
Many treasures doth she bring, 
But when her short reign is o’er, 
All will love the Summer more ! 
Then with the tide of song that swelled again, 
A maiden came in livery less gay : 
Her tunic with the brown and golden tints 
Of Autumn thick besprent ; and on her brow, 
A circling wreath of yellow blossums lay. 
Her glittering banner swayed upon the air, 
As bends the golden wheat before the breeze. 
Her eye was soft and full of thoughtfulness, 
And when her voice gave utterance to her heart, 
There seemed to mingle with its flute-like tones— 
A sound as of the sad auturonal wind. 
Spring and Summer, ye may vie 
For the meed of beauty— 
Both have gayer looks than I, 
None will dare dispute ye ; 
Ye have brighter buds and flowers, 
Fruits, perchance, more splendid 
Than are foynd within my bowers, 
When your days are ended. 
Mine is but a russet dress, 
Sun-burnt every feature, 
Yet I claim no whit the less, 
ve from every creature ; 
For | bring the golden grain, 
And the snowy cotton, 
Whence their sustenance they gain, 
Whence their wealth is gotten. 
A dirge for Summer and her faded joys! 
Once more the voice of singing gushed along 
The odorous air which quivered with the tide. 
And while the stream rolled on and filled 
A thousand hearts with its pure melody, 
Another maiden glided to the throne. 
She wore a robe that shone resplendently 
Beneath its tracery of crimson werk ; 
Around her head were bound imperial flowers, 
The gorgeous offspring of the green-house—frail 
As beautiful. No blossom of the woods 
And fields, breathing of Spring time or of Summer, 
Adorned herpale white brow. Her rich array 
Spoke more of Art than Nature, and the wealth 
Of borrowed beauty she displayed, revealed 
The poverty of her own state. And yet, 
Thys to behold stern Winter decked with flowers, 
Read this sweet lesson to my thoughtful heart,— 
That man in the chill winter of his age, 
May gather from the green-house of his memory, 
‘he cherished flowers of pure and virtuous joy, 
That through the Spring and Summer of his life, 
Bloomed with rare beauty all around his paths! 
Then on my ear there fell a voice whose tones 
Were like the liquid gush of some wild fount, 
And from the maiden’s kindling eye there glanced 
The sunbeams warm of youth and joyousness— 
‘fill in despite her words—I could but feel 
How vain the mockery, for one whose cheek 
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Blushed with the softest rose-tints of the Spring, 
‘To wear the mask, and breathe the lay of Winter! 

Hear what Winter hath to say 

In her own behalf on this festal day; _ 

ry and Summer, and Autumn claim, 

ch for herself a meed of fame, 

And may I not like them rehearse 

—— to praise in simple verse ? 

*Tis true my looks are stern and cold, 

And mortals frown and call me old. 

*Tis true I bring nor flowers, nor fruit, 

And while I sing the birds are mute, 

The storms are loud, the winds prevail, 

And snow o’erspreads each hill and vale, 

But these are blessings, for the soil 

Needs respite, e’en as man, from toil, 

And while Earth sleeps beneath my reign, 

She gathers strength to bloom again! 
Thus with sweet rivalry the maidens spoke, 
Nor could their gentle Queen the meed award 
Of proud preéminence to one, for all 
Deserved her ery ; and yet there seemed to glow 
Upon her lovely cheek, an eloquence 
Of joy and warm assent, when from the throng 
There pealed an anthem out that gave the palm 
To Spring and lovely May. And thus they sang: 


Of all the months, I love the best the merry month of May, 

Which cometh like a maiden clad in beautiful array ; 

With light and bounding step she comes, yet with a queenly grace, 
To spread her own rare loveliness mwees | o’er every place. 


She deepens in the woods the hues which April's hand had traced, 
Till every stately forest tree with verdant robe is graced ; 

Till all the rainbow-colored flowers in richest beauty bloom, 

And on the earth thére lingers not a shade of Winter's gloom! 


She scatters 'mid the humble grass, (like virtues ’mid the poor,) 

The red and luscious strawberry, which the proud eye passeth o'er ; 
She lades with blushing fruits the trees—the first fruits of the year— 
Which ‘rid their soft and emerald leaves like ruby-gems appear. 


On every hill-side rests her spell of sunshine and of life, 

And every glade, and dell, and stream, with varied charms is rife ; 
The earth and sky are full of joy ; oh sure, the month of May— 

Is peerless ’mid her sister senthe—is Nature's Holiday ! 


Meanwhile the scene was changed, and on the eye, 
As pure and beautiful a vision rose, 
As of the earth may spring. Before 
The throne a maiden Enel, whose tresses fell 
Around her snowy neck, and with a Wreath 
Of all sweet flowers and rare, in wavy lines 
Of beauty blent. She wore no ornaments 
Save Nature’s gems, and these, from her pale brow 
E’en to her feet, with emerald leaves inset. 
Upon the spotless banner that she bore 

ere gleamed no rare device, no motto rare ; 
It was a vase of flowers—a heraldry, 
Which in its proud antiquity, its pure 
And lofty grace, outvied the empty words 
That glitter on the ensigns of the great. 
Upon that golden chalice shone her name, 
And Flora in her beauty stood confest. 
Around her clustered—as around one stem 
A crowd of pearly blossoms often cling— 
A group of fairy creatures, gay and gl 
With their sweet office in the festival— 
To play the part of some fond, favorite flower. 
And each one, in her the blossom held 
Whose name she bore. Oh, it was fair to see 
That lovely group, the buds of human life— 
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As fresh, and pure, and bright, and beautiful, 
As the frail objects of their mimicry. 
The scene gave Memory wings to fl 
To the dim chambers of the past, and thence 
Bring forth the faded pictures of my a 
And joyous childhood, once as golden-hu 
And bright, with the warm tints of Innocence 
And happiness, as that before me then. 
While thus I held communion with the past 
The silvery tones of Flora’s voice recalled 
My troant thoughts, and to her gentle words 
I 1 my ear. ne 
appy are my eyes to-day, 
Thus to ieoet thao, Queen of May! 
As unto thy throne | bring 
Flora’s humble offering. 
I am Goddess of the flowers, 
And amid my chosen bowers, 
‘Thousands bloom for a delight, 
To my heart and to my sight ; 
And I cannot tell to thee, 
Half the joy they give to me ! 
Vain the task not less, to tell, 
What their names and where they dwell; 
aytieds rise in every clime, 
Through the spring and summer time, 
On the Alpine’s summits bleak, 
On Himmaleh’s proudest peak, 
On the waste of desert sands, 
*Neath the skies of tropic lands, 
On the islands of the sea, 
There they minister to me! 
But of all the realms I boast, 
This fair land I love the most, 
Fitly called “the land ef flowers,’” 
«Is this southern home of ours ! 
But, most gracious Queen, I fear 
I should vex your patient ear, 
If I lingered to seenese 
Half its charms in humble verse ; 
Yet I fain would name a few— 
These I offer now to you; 
Chosen with a view to pay 
Tribute to thy worth to-day :— 
First the Rose, the glorious rose, 
In its petals beauty glows, 
And the emblem it shall be, 
Of thy peerless Majesty ! 
Next the modest Violet, 
Let it near thy heart be set ; 
Then the Lily—if as pure, 
Thou from sorrow art secure’; 
White and Yellow Jessamine, 
Lo! together they are seen; 
One thy elegance displays, 
One thy sweet and winning ways ! 
Next the charming Eglantine, 
Its a is thine ; 
Then the Wall Flower—it shall be, 
Emblem of thy constancy ; ° 
While the White Pink not the less, 
Tells of thy ingenuousness ; 
And Verbena, in it see, 
Thy sweet een Bs 
Let the Hawthorn blossom say 
Hope forever, Queen of May! 
Here is Myrtle, \et it tell 
That thy subjects love thee well! 
Twin white Rosebuds next I bring, 
They shall crown my offering; 
Bi innocence and 
in thy lovely face; 
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These I bring thee—let them be 
A welcome gift, O Queen, to thee ! 
Ob, flowers! with what a spell ye bind the heart, 
And to its wayward passions impulse lend, 
Or soothe to ex ape Ye can arouse 
The tender chords of Memory’s silent harp, 


And make the sorrowing spirit glad once more, 
With the remembered melodies of youth. 

Ye can bring back to pallid cheek and lip 

The vanished life-tints, and the paling eye 
Light up again with Love’s own lustrous ray. 
Ye are the spirit’s ministers, and pure _ 

Are ail the lessons of your speechless lips ! 


One more there was of that bright sisterhood, 
Who paid free homage at the maiden’s throne. 
With sylph-like step she moved , and grace 
In all her actions breathed. Her radiant eye 
Was upward bent, and its soft glances fell 
Upon a snowy pennon’s fluttering folds. 
Emblazoned there with nice and curious art, 
An anchor, wreathed with amaranthine flowers, 
Appeared ; and every eye was fixed on Hepe, 
And every ear attentive to her words. 

Joy I give thee, Queen of May— 

Joy upon this happy day, 

When with loud and warm acclaim, 

Many voices breathe thy name. 

Bright the skies above thee glow, 

Bright the flowers around thee blow, 

Bright the faces near thee smile, 

Thine is bright with joy the while ; 

Now thy heart is beating high, 

Now thy quickened pulses fly, 

And ’tis fitting thou shouldst be 

Glad in this festivity, 

For thy subjects join to pay 

Homage to the Queen or May; 

But of all the youthful band, 

Who around thee smiling stand, 

None can love thee more than I, 

None my fealty shall outvie : 

Let me linger by thy side, 

Ever near thy heart abide ;— 

And whatever be thy lot, 

Dark despair shall fright thee not. 

I will ever gild thy way 

With my own unclouded ray ; 

If above thee storms should rise, 

I will point to fairer skies ; 

Ifone star thou lov’st should set, 

I will soothe thy fona .cgret, 

Kindling yet another ight 

*Mid the darkness of thy night! 

Dostthou ask me, who I am? 

Hops, I answer, is my name. 
She bent the knee and waved her pennon fair: 
And while from every happy face there beamed 
Sueh radiant smiles, as chastened sunshine threw 
O’er the wide scene, though wrapped in evening’s shade— 
The Queen arose, and all the gentle smiles, 
And moving words bestowed on her, in love, 
With like repaid. Her heart was all too full 
Of feeling, deep and passionate, to choose 
The channels measured by the poet's art, 
And yet the music of its flow was sweet 
And stirring as the strains of poetry. 
In the soft dreams of night I have heard tones 
Of angels, and their words have filled my soul 
With strange delight, and now I seemed, as then, 
Tosleep anddream! And when the parting word— 
The word that ever blights some cherished joy— 
Till from her tremulous lips, it struck the chords 
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Of passion in a th d hearts, and woke 
An echo there, though every tongue was mute! 
“ Long live the Queen of May !” once more the words 
Rang from the herald’s lips, and every voice, 
With sweet consent, took up the welcome strain, 
And flung it thrice upon the odorous breeze— 
“ Long live the Queen of May !” 

A festal hour 
Succeeded, and a loose to mirth was given! 
With every tempting viand Art could lend 
To charm the taste, “the flow of soul’ went round ; 
And ere the revellers in that gay feast, 
Had homeward bent their pleasure-wearied feet— 
The star of evening kindled in the west 
Her silvery lamp, and Vian on her throne 
Sat peerless Queen. And many changes yet 
Her circling orb shall know, ere from my heart 
Shall fade the memory ofthat bright scene ! 


Athens, 1843. ORIONIS, 









THE THREE MAY DAYS. 












THE FIRST. 


Of all the mysterious, the inscrutable influences which overshadow 
us, that of association is the most wonderful! It can in a moment 
cast over us a resistless spell, dissipating the memory of sorrowful 
years ; uncoiling the cares which are wound around the heart, illu- 
mining with the radiance of youth, innocence and happiness—re- 
cesses of the spirit where were hoarded the carking miseries of life. 
There scarce exists a being so heartless that he will not acknowledge’ 
its influence—will not bow his spirit as the Past with angel-eyes gazes 
on him, bringing before him scenes shrouded, indeed, as by a veil, but 
still revealing that loveliness which soonest purifies the soul, divesting 
it of the earthly mould which long intercourse with the world has 
caused to gather about it. ‘Those scenes were hallowed by love and 
happiness ; it may be, by the dying away of the loved, by the depart- 
ure of that bright-winged happiness. The Past is always lovely, “ it 
is the gift of sorrow to be pure.” 

I, for one, can but own the almost illimitable power it possesses over 
me—the wonderful principle of association! So potent are its spells that 
I cannot shield me from them, but yielding to their mastery, I acknow- 
ledge the power of the Past. Oh! “ The childhood of the heart 
which visits me then.” How witchingly does its spell of sunshine 
steal over me! How delicious that waking dream of life! How 
fresh and joyous those aspirations which come again rushing over a 
spirit which the world has well nigh made its own! Would I drink 
at the fountain of Lethe—would I cast the shade of oblivion over 
my early life—that life which I so often deemed fraught with sorrow 
—over those hours when I have prayed that I might die—over those 
moments of agony which have conspired to make me old before 
my time—over those scenes whence I drew lessons of life which 
taught me the wisdom of age, and hung a tale of warning drawn 
from my own heart upon lips which have scarcely counted a score of 
years? Oh, no! let the Past still live before me ; in its hours ] have 
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been very happy ; its thick-thronging memories of joy are only so blent 
with those of wo, as give the token 


“ Of a fond heart, intensely linked with pain ; 
As light with shade—as hill with dell is broken— 
As joy and sorrow ever wed remain.” 


Live the Past! and while I write its records, while I yield myself 
ence more to its magic power, come bright memories and guide my 
pen ! 

Years have flown by with rapid course—winged the swifter, it may 
be, by the melody of Memory’s songs, since the dawn of a “ bright 
May morning” awakened me from slumbers such as the young 
delight in, to the consciousness that those early rays had perhaps 
already lighted my young companions to the trysting place where we 
were to commence a day of happiness. I hastily arranged my simple 
toilet and sought them, awaiting as I feared my tardy coming. And 
now for a May day in the woods: not those groves of beauty which 
the bright South displays as fitting scenes for May-day sports; but 
those old woods, which darken with their shade the base of the 
White Mountains of New-Hampshire—woods of the Highlands, now 
casting solemn gloom over the sides of a lofty mountain whose tower- 
ing heighth pierces the heavens ; now stretching along through vales 
as bright with beauty and as redolent with fragrance as the Nacoochee 
we boast, till their limits are stayed by silver lakes and clear, cold 
streams. 

Beautiful old woods! how my spirit clings to you now! J have 
rambled through your dim and solemn aisles till I have thrilled with 
fear and dread of the Unknown: I have gazed with awe I could not 
speak adown your dark windings conjuring thence phantoms of dis- 
may: I have listened to your deep organ tones as they swelled forth 
on the rising breeze—till my awe-stricken heart has stilled its beat- 
ings, and I looked in reverence for the advent they preceded. Thus 
have I watched the coming on of night in the woods—oh! how grand, 
how majestically it advanced! There was no gorgeous sunset to tell 
me of the departure of day, no soft and radiant twilight to cast 
its loveliness around, no evening song of birds to come with the ap- 
proaching shades: there was a deep hush—a shrouding of distant ob- 
jects—a blending of huge trunks with the matted foliage they relieved 
—a far off sound of flapping wings—the harsh cry of a night bird— 
solitude—stillness—darkness. 

Those beautiful woods! I have sought their leafy canopy and 
laid me down, and dreamed of another land, where light and heat 
were diffused by mild and gentle beams emanating from a source of 
purity and righteousness, and where the spirit shaking off its “‘ mortal 
coil’ might revel in delights which pale not, neither weary. I have 
bathed my burning brow in the sparkling rills which wind through 
the cool recesses of those woods, and drank of the pure streams 
which there gush forth from cleft rocks, till I have lifted up my voice 
in praise to Him who created such beauty, who hath in exceeding 
love given unto us such perfect gifts. I have been in those woods 
when the storm-spirit was abroad ; I have seen those tall pines bow 
to meet the coming tempest, and heard their moans as they struggled 
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with the mighty. I have watched them ‘neath gentler influences, 
when graceful elms and shivering aspens swayed in the evening breeze 
of summer; and again when all, save the gloomy evergreens, were 
divested of their drapery and daring with their leafless boughs, the 
storms of heaven, or supporting winter’s gift the fleecy snow, till 
their giant arms were well nigh broken by the prodigality of the 
North-king. I have looked on them at the coming of spring, and 
watched the bursting forth of the swelling buds, as the old trees wooed 
the sweet south wind and the genial sunbeams. In all these changes 
were those woods beautiful tome. Oh! that I might again ramble 
through them as on that “‘ bright May morning.” 

But to my story. At the time of which I speak, I did not love 
those shadowy nooks as I now do, those old pines and dark caves 
were then all strangers to me. I had come from a more genial 
clime, than that which brings the “lagging spring” to the region of 
the White Mountains. I had lived in noisy cities, and the rattling of 
wheels over the paved streets was a more familiar sound than the 
notes of the robin, or the music of falling waters: my heart was 
fresh and warm, for it was then spring time there—I was to be in the 
woods all day, a pleasure I had seldom known before, and I was 
about to make friends in the green world which was to be my home. 
My life was assuming a new and delightful aspect, my heart bounded, 
every morbid feeling seemed annihilated, how very, very happy I was 
that May morning! Our party was very small. Mr. Selton, a student 
in the institution, which formed the chief attraction of the secluded 
village of U , a young stranger who had arrived in town only the . 
day before the previous Sabbath, when he had made the acquaintance 
. of Henry S——, a youth whom no one knew, but whose preposses- 

sing appearance readily won him friends, and two young creatures, 
both, like myself, just stepping into girlhood, completed our company. 
All with fresh and eager spirits, gay as the joyous creatures around 
us and as free from care, why should we not be happy? But that 
allowed no question, the one proposed on our meeting had been, 
‘** What shall be done, to make to-day a long-to-be-remembered day 
of happiness?” It was the stranger who proposed the question, and 
as he spoke he turned to me with a peculiar expression, which I could 
but note, and which troubled me nota little. ‘‘ Who is this interest- 
ing stranger ?’’ I asked myself a hundred times, and what was in 
that look, in those tones which could so much move me? The glance 
revealed a countenance of beauty, and the voice was strangely musi- 
cal—but I had gazed on beauty and listened to thrilling tones which 
told me of a heart’s devotion, and felt that both were for me alone, 
and had been entirely unmoved. I wondered now at their strange 
power and was silent. 

The plan for the day’s amusement was soon laid, and then came 
the question, “ shall we ride or walk to the lake,” for we were to pass 
the day in exploring one of those beautiful mountain lakes which 
abounded in the vicinity. 

** Oh, walk, by all means, as far as the bridge you mention,” said 
the stranger. Involuntarily I looked at him and met his earnest eyes 
riveted upon my countenance ; he withdrew his gaze when he saw 
that I observed it, but there was a smile upon his lips, a peculiar 
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smile, full of archness. Oh! how it thrilled me; it reminded me of 
days “ lang syne,” made me think of a distant home from which, 
young as I was, I had been separated many years. Yet why should 
memory be thus roused?. Then I had not met my present com- 
panion, nor had I known him elsewhere. That smile was certainly 
very wonderful. 

We set out upon our expedition; in the arrangements for our de- 
parture, William Randolph, the youthful stranger, was assigned me 
as my escort. It was.a very natural arrangement—for Henry Selton 
was the accepted suitor of one of our party, and his sister, who was 
with us, was devoted to her brother and his beautiful betrothed. I 
took the proffered arm of Mr. Randolph, and we followed our com- 
panions in silence. My heart was full of busy thoughts; the memory 
of my earliest friends came back to me—of one, a gentle lad whom I 
had loved as a dear brother, to whom J] always looked as a protector 
from all injury, an avenger of all my wrongs. His name, too, had 
been William, and very kind indeed, was my “ brother Willie” to 
me: he read to me when I was sick, brought me every day fresh 
flowers which he had cultivated with his own hands—because he knew 
I loved them better then—and delicious fruits, amusing books, elegant 
prints, every thing which could give pleasure to a weary invalid, came 
to me as gifts of his love. The odor of garden pinks and the sweet, 
sweet-pea, even at this late day, carries me back a Jong memory’s way 
to those days of my childhood, for they were our favorite flowers. 
He was so attentive—so tender in his love during that long sickness, 
that I half regretted my recovery to the enjoyment of life again, lest 
he should no longer love me so well: but then he was ever ready to 
walk and ride with me, and when spring came, I remember once 
when we rambled in the fields which were on the outskirts of the city 
where we lived, how he carried me over the brooks, gathered for me 
rare flowers from a dangerous bank which sloped off suddenly to 
the beautiful Hudson, and sat by me while I leaned against him to 
rest, and he told me tales of that land in other climes which had been 
the scene of his earlier sports, and whispered me that when I was 
his wife, his own wife, he would take me to that home of his boyhood. 
I loved very much that good brother, and nearly five years had elapsed 
since he bade me a sad farewell, and as the steamer which bore him 
from his home to college halls passed the last point from which he was 
visible to my eyes, he waved his handkerchief to me from its decks, 
while I returned his adieu with my own drenched with the most sor- 
rowful tears I ever shed. _ I had not seen him since, and now I was 
walking with one who bore another name, who regarded me with 
the indifference of a half hour’s acquaintance. What brought those 
sweet memories to my mind, and—why was my companion so silent ? 

‘* Marian, can it be that we meet asstrangers!” I started from my 
revery. I met again those earnest eyes, whose glances I so well loved 
in memory. I knew him—his arm was around me. I could not conceal 
my emotion. I felt, and he saw it with delight, that I loved him as of 
old ; words were not needed—all was understood ; it was so strange, so 
wonderful, so delightful ! 

We walked slowly along, and he spoke to me of the Past. _ He, that 
graceful and winning stranger whom all regarded with admiration, 
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whose youthful beauty softened into love the glance of every eye that 
fell upon him. He was the “ Willie” of other years, the protector of 
my childhood, the brother of my heart, the lover of my girlhood. I 
had often heard of him during those years of separation: he was win- 
ning the proudest honors of his classes, his name was already known 
to a world which acknowledged him a poet. I had read his lyrics, loved 
his verse, and now he had sought me in my distant home to lay 
all at my feet. It was no dream. I felt it to be a blessed reality ; quick- 
coming tears blended my eyes. I covered my face with my hands and 
wept—I could not speak for very joy. That moment of strange delight 
I shall never forget ; that day of happiness yet lives in my heart, vested 
with the truth and vividness of the present. 

At length, roused to a consciousness of the moment, and recollect- 
ing our companions’ probable inpatience, we hastened onward. We 
found our friends awaiting us at the bridge, the boat in readiness, and 
they wondering at our delay. We told them our story in part, how 
we had been friends in childhood, how he had recognized me in pass- 
ing through the village while on his way to my former home, there to 
renew our intimacy, and had decided to sojourn here for a few days 
to enjoy the unexpected pleasure of intercourse with an old friend. 
They listened with surprise, half incredulous, but soon felt the truth of 
our tale; and with many kind congratulations, wishes that our future 
might be pleasant, ‘‘ even as the past had been,” and nota few arch looks 
and half-whispered surmises, whose import we could but guess, we 
entered and unmoored our little craft. 

Friend, hast ever looked upon those sparkling lakes which nestle . 
mid the northern mountains, and glow before you in their beauty from 
the depths of every sunny glade? If not, I would I could tell some- 
what of their loveliness, though I fear me the only picture I could draw, 
would not rouse even your imagination to approach the truth. The 
little one on which we were embarked, merits all the praise the poet of 
Rydal Mount could bestow upon his own Minandermere. It is a tiny 
pool, when viewed beside those mighty inland seas which lave the 
shores of Oregon, but its simple, yet wonderful beauty is unsurpassed. 
A winding road leads over gentle slopes, around hills crowned with 
primeval oaks and gigantic pines, and through sunny glades and fairy- 
haunted dells, toa dark ravine which even at noonday sees not the 
sunlight. On each side arise to the height of sixty or a hundred feet, 
steep mountain sides, composed of huge rocks, whose naked and per- 
pendicular fronts are half hidden by a luxuriant forest growth, which 
finds root on an over-hanging ledge of rocks and soil. Here dark pines 
and solemn cypresses mingle their boughs, and the gloomy night-shade 
clings to their trunks. Now and then appears among them a ledge of 
rocks, supporting the rich moss which those cold climes cherish so 
much more genially than our own. The foot of man has never scaled 
those rocks, and save the agile squirrel, or the dark night bird which 
flies affrighted at your approach, no living creature seeks that ravine ; 
it looks as it might be an entrance to the region of the doomed. A 
sudden turning of the road and the bridge is before you, and there, 
seated on its rustic railing, was our party. But now the scene has 
changed: in place of gloom and solitude is merry sunlight, and the 
hum of a gay, glad world; the morning breeze fans your brow and 
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bares on its wings, sweet “‘ unwritten music ;” the waves ripple along 
the golden sands or dash our banks of beauty right merrily ; bright 
fish play in the clear water, as though rejoicing that they were roused to 
life once more by the sunbeams which peep into their dwellings, paint- 
ing rich streaks of gold and crimson upon the waves. It was at the 
moment we left our moorings, and our fairy craft shot away over the 
bosom of the lake, that we first greeted the dancing rays as they darted 
to the heart of the waters, coloring them with their own rich hues, but 
long before their coming had been heralded by ruby clouds and the 
brighter green of the tall topped mountain pine. Fora few moments 
a joyous hilarity prevailed, but when we had passed the shallow waters, 
and our bark floated over that part of the lake where, as the dwellers 
of the country around affirm, the depth bas never yet been found by 
line and plummet, and the dark current flows sullenly on, a gloom crept 
over our light spirits, and there was silence and thought: the former 
was broken and the latter dispelled by the sweet voice of Amelia Moss. 

** My friends, do you know the tradition which casts over these sul- 
len waters a tenfold gloom, while it reminds us of the young and beau- 
tiful who have found nameless graves ?””” 

None had heard it, and we urged its recital, while my companion 
murmured 


* no.mark the dark waves keep 
To show where those that wept, may stop again to weep.” 


I would you could have seen Amelia M— ; she went among us under 
the name of “ moss-side beauty, the moss rose-bud,” and other equally 
well merited appellatives. She was not one of those who command 
your admiration, or whose beauty rules the multitude. I never saw 
passion glow upon her cheek, nor her bright lip quiver with anger ; no 
pride flashed from those eyes of beauty, nor bave I ever beheld in 
them the fire of genius as it lighted up the chambers of her soul. I 
admired her. I loved her the more it may be that she was beautiful ; 
but I envied her not—I cared not to possess such beauty as hers. Yet 
she was very lovely, and that morning as her lover sat by her side, and 
played with the flaxen ringlets which clustered over her fair shoulders, 
listened to her silvery voice and watched her fair cheek as it glowed 
with fervor or paled with horror at her own recital, I doubt not he 
worshipped, with true devotion, the gentle girl whom he cherishes now 
in his bosom a trusting wife. But I am anticipating. 

We sat in unbroken silence, gliding over those unmeasurable depths 
while Amelia spoke. I can tell you the story, but the interest which 
the lovely scene and the thrilling tones of the narrator cast over it is 
gone, and may not be recalled. 

* Long years ago,” thus the legend ran, “‘ when the canoe of the In- 
dian floated on this quiet jake, and these woods were the red man’s 
hunting-ground, where he peacefully smoked his calumet with his 
brethren, and the ‘ pale face’ had not intruded, nor the hatchet been 
stained by the blood of our forefathers, French marauders crossed 
the mighty ocean and fixed their homes on our shores. They came 
not as did the Pilgrims, holding out the olive branch, but sought gold, 
and gained it by cruelty and fraud. That region which skirts the At- 
lantic, where now are gathered all that civilization, religion or edu- 
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cation can conceive, to make man worthy of his high origin, his proud 
destiny, was then a broad battle field bedewed with the blood of those 
who vainly resisted the aggressions of the intruder. At length the 
red man was roused, and in his desperate misery he let fall the power of 
his might in vengeance on the foe. The massacre was fearful—none 
were spared—the pale faces were not. 

“* Said I none were spared—I mistake. Henri Portiere, a brave, en- 
thusiastic, and generous youth, whom a restless spirit of adventure 
had impelled to leave his peaceful vineyards for the rover’s life, 
made his escape and bore with him the fair Lucille, his betrothed. 
They wandered in the wilderness during days and nights of want and 
misery, until they were far from the scenes of their sufferings, when 
they found themselyes among those who had no wrongs to avenge, 
and who only regarded the fair-haired youth and pale maiden with 
admiring wonder. Henri, who had held much intercourse among the 
tribes about the settlements, told them enough of his story to awaken 
their compassion, and the ‘ stranger brave’ and his ‘ Drooping Lily,’ 
there found a home and where kindly cherished. The lily was not 
crushed hy the tempest, and when its fury was spent, she lifted up her 
head only the more lovely for the blast, since her shelter had been the 
bosom of love; and it was not long ere her betrothed ranked high 
among those who look on bravery and daring as god-like gifts.” 

Here Amelia paused ; it pained her gentle spirit to tell the sad fate 
of the lovers, and she seemed forced to summon strength for the further 
narration. Her lover, folding his arms around her, whispered, ‘* God 
in mercy avert all storms from the lily I would cherish!” She disen- 
gaged herself from his embrace, her fair face suffused with crimson, 
and proceeded in hurried tone : 

“* Hawk’s-eye, the son of the old chief, looked with eyes of love on the 
beautiful lily ; he sought thedeath of Henri, but the youth, warned of his 
foe, fell not into bis snares, The winter which succeeded the autumn of 
the massacre passed away, and in the spring, it may have been on a 
bright May day,” and Amelia shyddered, ‘‘ came their destruction. 
They dwelt on the borders of the lake, and on its bosom were passed 
their hours of happiness, One evening the lovely twilight and clear 
beaming moon tempted them out in their canoe ; as they pushed forth 
into the stream the treacherous Indian watched them, and in his dark 
heart resolved a deadly plot, He crept along in the thick underbrush 
which concealed him, while its interstices revealed the hated and the 
loved, and his fierce eye glared on them, and his eager hand played 
with his hatchet’s edge, while a mocking smile curled his lip. Suddenly - 
the sky was overclouded, darkness covered with its broad wing the 
good and the evil alike ; ever and anon vivid lightnings rent the lofty 
trees, or buried themselves in the deep waters ; the rain descended with 
blinding fury—the voice of muttering thunders prevailed, Henri was 
only alarmed for the affrighted lily who clung to his breast in agony, 
but the darkness deceived him, and he sought the land in vain, Now 
came a peal of live thunder which seemed to rend creation. Henri 
clasped his bride to his heart, but she was all unconscious of his love— 
her very life seemed fled. Suddenly a strange impulse was given to 
his bark ; it whirled around with impetuous fury, as though guided by 
the mad storm-spirit; it was shattered by the well-directed force—the 
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wreck sunk. A voice was heard—it was that of Hawk’s-eye—he sought 
the pale Lily ; but still clasped in her lover’s embrace, they slept in death 
together, and we know not their resting place.” 

The gloom cast over our spirits by this sad record of the past, was 
soon dispelled under the influence of gay sunshine, sparkling waters, 
the merry plash of oars, and the bursts of bird-music which reached us 
from the green wood. The lake which bore us on its bosom was not 
unbroken in its wide expanse; here and there it was gemmed with 
green aud sunny islands, more tempting even: in their loveliness than 
the bright waters were. It was time ta breakfasts and landing a part 
of our company to find a mossy bank, wheréon to spread our repast, 
we pushed out again intotheclear water, and each dropped a line baited 
temptingly for the unwary little nibblers below us. I sat by his side, 
and hanging my rod listlessly over the side of the boat, I dreamed. 
My visions were surely fairy-haunted then, and yet the ideal world 
presented no brighter scenes than the one before me, no higher bappi- 
ness could | then conceive of, than that I enjoyed at themoment. Our 
companions were landed on un island, whose peculiar beauty had won 
for it the name of Paradise: it was indeed lovely as Eden’s self—dells 
and glades bright with flowers and sunshine ; rich green banks slop- 
ing from lofty trees to the water’s brink, washed by waves which all 
day long sent up voices of music, graceful elms dipping therein 
their long pendulous branches, which sported with the laughing rip- 
ples, these together beautifully relieving each other, form the fore- 
ground of the picture ; in the distance, dark mountains, and it may be 
gleaming waterfalls, all surrounded by a frame work of azure and gold, 
unite in forming a picture of our Paradise. 

We were soon called from our dreamy sport, to partake of the dainty 
cheer provided for us, nor did we envy Jove his own Hebe, when 
Amelia M— presented us a cup, whose brimming contents certainly 
surpassed the famed nectar of Olympus: The bank whereon we re- 
clined was at that part of the island nearest the mainland, and many 
years previously to that time, the two shores had been united by a 
bridge, which swift tides and mountain freshets had rendered a mass of 
ruins. It had been erected when the principal roate from Boston to the 
Canadas lay through that region, and was really of wonderful archi- 
tectural pretensions, considering the times in which it was built. All 
that now remained of it were three imperfect arches of granite, which 
dashing waters and the suns of centuries had bleached to the whiteness 
of marble, and rendered sufficiently antique to enable us to imagine 
ourselves on the shores of the “ castellated Rhine.”’ After we had 
finished our repast, an hour was spent in exploring the beauties of “ Pa- 
radise,” but long ere the sun had reached its meridian we had again 
embarked, and sped merrily over the flashing waters, while “ jest and 
song, and tale went round,” and the breeze bore away a chorus of 
glad voices. It was past the noon hour when we found ourselves at 
the farther extremity of the lake. Here we landed for another explor- 
ing expedition, byt I cannot stop now to tell you of the many curious 
things and wonderful sights, which from time to time arrested our at- 
tention, aud called forth wonder and admiration. Of floating bridge 
thrown over the bottomless lake, with its strange undulating motion 
as it swayed with the waves; of that huge cave, which bears the eupho- 
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nious appellation of ‘* the Devil’s cavern,” though wherefore none can 
tell, nor of the banquet which we spread upon its summit, screened 
from the sun’s rays by the topmost boughs of lofty trees, which scarce 
overhung our resting place, and yet arose to the height of sixty feet 
before the perpendicular front of the cave. 

Again we separated for a final stroll through the woods, and with 
our arms entwined and hands locked, I rambled by the side of my 
companion and gave ear to his earnest words. How impetuous yet 
tender were those words as he poured forth his pent-up feelings ! 
Never before had I been thus moved, though he was not the first who 
had sought to convince me that I was his “ first, his only love.” Now 
my heart gave response and thrilled with every word ; I had not known 
love before—I had dreamed of it, had imagined it with vivid concep- 
tion, when I had read those portrayals of its beauty and holiness which 
he delighted to draw in his verse, but now I felt its beauty sink into 
my spirit. I was changed, ennobled, purified of all worldliness by its 
holiness; and when he asked me if forsaking all my youthful day- 
dreams of power and distinction, I could consent to be his bride and 
dwell with him through life, in poverty it might be or in obscurity, the 
pride in my heart was quelled by the might of a stronger passion, and 
in a solemn moment I vowed to be his alone—poverty, sickness, death 
itself, should still find me by bis side, living for him, if only he deemed 
me worthy of so blessed a lot. He folded me to his heart and poured 
forth his happiness, his deep-toned voice tremulous with emotion: he 
blessed me again and again for my love, and owned that while he 
had wooed me for poverty and obscurity, his heart was panting for 
fame, and earth’s brightest gifts should be showered upon me, for du-' 
ring those long years when we had been separated, in his every vision 
of the future I was still the sharer of his joys, his prosperity. Enthu- 
siastic, full of high and proud hopes, the future was to him unshadowed 
by acloud. The broad world was before him. All obstacles sunk into 
insignificance at his glance—in his mind was strange, resistless power ; 
not one feeling born of earth, fettered his genius, nor controlled it in its 
proud flights heavenward. Ambition dwelt in his heart, but it was pure 
and holy ; and while it urged him onward, it kept him from evil. _ His 
only weakness was his love for me, and at that moment I felt as though 
I could become worthy of him. With sich a teacher what was not 
possible—-I would become all things unto him. Such is the story of my 
Jove ; and when he invoked the blessing of the Almighty to rest upon 
this union of our hearts, | felt with him, ‘* He will bless us so long as 
in all our ways we acknowledge Him.” O why did such a day of hap- 
piness have a night! Who would dream so bright a future could be 
dimmed ! 

Evening came, we sought our bark, and a bright May moon guided 
us over the waves. We gave a sigh for the fate of the “‘ Drooping Lily,” 
and a look of regret was cast to that beautiful Eden spot. Garlanded 
with vines, and enwreathed with wild wood flowers, we landed once 
more, bade adieu to our friends, and soon I saw my parents welcome, 
with joy and affection, him whom they ever regarded as the son of their 
love. . That first memorable May day was at an end. 

Athens, Ga., Aug. 1843. c. H. B. R. 
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IRELAND. 


INSCRIBED TO MISS LAURA L. WILLIAMS. 





BY MRS. MARIA G. BUCHANAN. 





GREEN isle of my birth! in the poet’s high numbers, 
Thy beauty and glory fain, fain would I praise ; 

But the spirit of Genius beside my harp slumbers— 
Unworthy and few are the notes I can raise. 


Unworthy indeed, peerless gem of the ocean, 
To sing of effulgence like thine, to the earth ; 

But pure do they spring from my soul’s strong devotion, 
As thoughts that with childhood have innocent birth. 


Oh, most favored spot on earth’s wide waste of waters, 
Meet home for the fairest and bravest art thou ; 

And spotless and bright are thy beautiful daughters, 
As stars that encircle night’s shadowy brow ! 


Their smile is the sunbeam whose wide-spreading power, 
Bears a magical charm both of warmth and of light ; 

And their tear for the wretched is like the soft dower, 
Which heaven gives to earth in the stillness of night! 


Thy sons are as brave as the heroes that lighten, 

With deeds so immortal, the gloom of the past ; 
Resistless in war, as the flashes that brighten, 

When the tempest’s dark mantle o’er heaven is cast. 


As gentle in peace as the zephyr that’s breathing 
Its amorous song on the wild flower’s breast ; 

And while her sweet odor around him is wreathing, 
In her beautiful chalice sinks softly to rest. 


As ardent in love as the sunbeams that glowing, 

Makes earth’s fairy gems from cold winter’s dark grave ; 
And faithful as streamlet that endlessly flowing— 

For age, seeks its home amid ocean’s wild wave. 


Yes! feelings and thoughts to thy children are given, 
Which none on the broad earth, save them, ever know ; 

Oh Erin! dear Erin! beneath thy clear heaven— 
Hearts throb with a warmer and holier glow! 


There Genius sits throned on his loftiest mountain, 
His pinion celestial waves o’er the green dells, 

And there from bright Poesy’s luminous fountain, 
A clear stream of melody ceaselessly wells! 


There Eloquence weaves in his own flowing measures— 
Round thought an.enchantment of all-potent sway ; 

As sparkling and pure as the orient’s treasures, 
And sweet as the sea-maiden’s magical lay. 


And Erin! the spirit of Music around thee, 
Her spell, sweet as visions of youth, ever flings ; 

vy the chains that for ages have bound thee, 
Makes her happiest home on thy wild lyre’s strings ! 


But yet in my country which Nature hath moulded, 
So faultless and fair ‘neath her own sunny smiles; 
Long, long hath the banner of Freedom been folded— 

O! when will it wave o’er the Emerald Isle ! 





































































EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Country Psatmopy.—It has long seemed to us the duty of the Religious Journals in 
the South, to point out the existing evils in the style of singing in many of the country 
churches, and to rebuke the apathy which is felt towards any measures for their correc- 
tion ; but as they are generally silent upon this subject, it may not be amiss for us, as 
public reviewers, to bring it before our readers, persuaded as we are, that not a few of 
them are deeply interested in it, and all fully sensible of thé importance of a reform in 
the matter. 

To us, the mode of singing in the great majority of village and neighborhood churches 
in all the country round about, is scarcely less objectionable and annoying than the 
“ pulpit eloquence,” of which discourse was held in our last number. We have ever 
been accustomed to regard vocal music as one of the most important and delightful of 
the services of the sanctuary ; an exercise at once soothing and elevating to the emotions 
and aspirations of the worshipper. Its beauty and fitness will appear greatly enhanced 
by the consideration that in this particular only, is our earthly worship allied to that of 
the upper sanctuary. The hosts of heaven praise God continually. With such an 
estimate, therefore, of the dignity and value of sacred music in the congregation, we 
cannot listen to the miserable performances which grate on the ear of the worshipper 
in many of our temples, without feelings of disgust, and shame, and sorrow. 

We have, not unfrequently, entered country or village sanctuaries—for there is too 
little difference between them in this regard—and while endeavoring to compose 
ourself to the sacredness of the place and the delightful solemnity of the service, have 
been startled and shocked out of all seriousness and propriety of feeling, by an outburst 
of sound, intended for singing, but which certainly resembled more nearly the midnight 
serenade with which a party of cats are wont to vex the dull ear of night, and the acute 
sensibilities of some sleepless victim. 

Oh! that we could make a pen-and-ink drawing of the humble discords to which our 
poor ears have been subjected at such times ; then would we hold it up before the eyes 
of those instrumental in their production, with the hope that its frightful deformity would 
deter them, forever, from the perpetration of similar enormities against taste and decency. 
We have heard the sourids of 


“ bells, jangling and harsh, and out of tone,” 


and our teeth have been set on edge, by the grating { “a wheel ona dry axle ;” but 
these were streams of melody itself, compared with the torrents of discordant sounds 
which have overwhelmed us, oftentimes, in the hon se of worship, until we were fain to 
stop our ears, more than realizing the words of Cow;.er— 


"Not more distinct from ha-~ony divine, 
The constant creuking of a country sign!” 


Let the reader, whose happy lot it is to worship where the congregation sing, not only 
with the heart, but with the understanding also, and who may look upon the picture we 
are presenting as @ caricature, conceive, if he can, of a hundred voices, not twe of which 
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are toned alike, some of them as gruff as the lion’s roar, and others as shrill asthe “ear 
piercing fife,” with every intermediate pitch—all at once, and together vieing for the 
preéminence of sound, while the words of the Psalmist are as completely Jost in the 
noise and confusion, as they would be if uttered at the base of Niagara ; let him imagine 
this, and receiving it as a true sketch of the reality, congratulate himself that he is not 
compelled to pass through such a purgatory of sound, to reach the oracles of divine truth. 

It is not, of course, to, be supposed that all who join in the singing in such places, are 
alike destitute of voice or taste for the exercise. On the contrary, many possess both. 
The fault generally lies with the few, who having neither, mar the melody of the rest 
by their miserable braying or hooting. We have in our memory a case somewhat in 
point. In a village not more than a hundred miles distant, where, by the way, there is 
considerable taste and cultivation in sacred music, the public singing is oftentimes 
rendered execrable by the gratuitous vocal efforts of one who occupies, we believe, the 
post of elder or deacon, and who, doubtless, feels it incumbent on him to advance all the 
interests of the church; be that as it may, he loves to lead the singing. This worthy 
man has a voice which clusely resembles the sound of a large bell, that has unfortunately 
been cracked, and it may be accurately described as a bellow. Ifhe has learned little of 
sacred music, he noses it “ powerfully.” He believes in the spirit of the psalm, and has 
an utter contempt for words, which he usually omits or mangles at his pleasure. We 
have heard him ezecute a most beautiful stanza as follows— 





Dind Christ do’er sinners weep, 
Dand hall d’our cheeks be dry, 
Let fluods dof pen-i-tential grief 
Bust forth from devery eye! 
Dear reader, try it for yourself—with your lips half closed—and you will get a faint idea 
of the superlative effect of the worthy deacon’s singing! Can it be possible, we ask, for 
any one who has the least sensitiveness, to hear such butchery of sense and sound, and 
not experience emotions foreign to those which should belong to the humble worshipper 
in Zion ? 

This is an instance in which the psalmody is spoiled by an individual deformer. How 
much more serious the evil when there are many thus devoid of musical perception 
and skill ! 

We do not altogether agree with those who advocate the introduction of choirs into 
the house of worship, to perform, exclusively, the music-service. We think a well 
trained choir—with instrumental accompaniments moreover—a great addition to any 
sanctuary, but we would have it lead, not exclusively perform, the singing. The 
congregation generally should, we think, take part in this most soothing and delightful 
exercise ; and to enable them to do this acceptably, they should all learn to sing. We 
are of those who believe that the culture of the voice is as much a duty as the education 
of any other gift or faculty. Music—vocal music—should be taught in all our schools 
from the primary to the college, and then our public church service would not, as now, 
be degraded into a laughing stock for the profane and vu'lgar, by the nasal twangings 
and trumpetings of those who know not A from B, or flat from sharp, in music ! 

As it is, the sensitive and educated preacher, who may happen to occupy 8 country 
pulpit for the once, is liable to have his devotion, his thoughts, and even his subject, 
driven entirely from his mind by the preparatory hymn; and we have heard those, 
whose piety and fervor none would dare to question, confess that such singing operates 
upon their nerves, very much as would the incuherent ravings of bedlam ! 

This evil, existing as it does in many of our populous villages, may well excite the 
astonishment of the stranger: nor will his surprise be at all diminished when he is told, 
by his landlord perhaps, that there is “a singing-school kept there every summer.” 
‘The riddle would be explained, however, could he make the acquaintance of the teacher 
of said school, witness his modus operandi in drilling his pupils, and above all, discover 
the system of music—Apollo save the mark !—upon which he bases his instructions. 
Let us introduce them all in a few words. The teacher himself may be a quondam 
vender of wooden nutmegs, who has took to music when he could make nothing else go, 
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or he may be a verdant native youth, whose wonderful vocal powers having excited the 
admiration of some country congregation, has been flattered into the conviction that he 
is a genuine son of Orpheus, and that without his assistance the world could never keep 
in tune! One of the other of these characters is one P. Q. P., which, being interpreted, 
doth signify Professor of Psalmody! His modus operandiis, simply to collect together 
all the village and country lads and lasses, and train them to shout or scream at the top of 
their voices, the fa, sol, la, mi, of the gamut. This accomplished, they set to work on 
the tunes—the different keys of their voices answering tolerably well for the various 
parts of the tun; and when it is added that the text or note book always employed by 
such teachers, is one on which a black square dot, with a tail to it, stands invariably for 
fa, a triangular ditto for la, a circle for sol, and either of the former, open, for mi, the 
reader may form some idea of the efficiency of the teacher, and the proficiency of the 
taught! 

We enter our serious protest against this outrageous musical humbug, and in behalf of 
the lovers of taste, and harmony, and propriety, every where, plead for a reformation. 
Let none be employed to teach vocal music but those who understand it thoroughly and 
scientifically, and of such let every intelligent community see to it that they secure one 
without delay, that the evil of which we write may be remedied, and the sanctuary 
become a place, not of discord, but of melody. 


Tae Rock Mountain. Weare writing this paragraph at “ Home,” and yetare we at 
the base of the wonderful Rock Mountain in De Kalb, in full view of the “cloud capt 
tower” which stands* upon its summit, like some vast and lonely beacon. Since we 
were last at this locality, a new house has been erected, to which its proprietor has 
given the attractive soubriquet of ‘‘ Home” ; and as we arrived this morning, wearied with 
a long and hot ride, the sudden appearance of “ Home” inspired us with grateful feelings, 
and we were speedily testing the claims of the new house to that endeared epithet. 
The frank and courteous manners of Mr. Lyon, and his obliging attentions, combined with 
the unremitting assiduity of his ]ady—although insufficient to make us forget that it was 
not “ our own home,’’ nevertheless availed to make us, for the time, content with our lot. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the excellence of our host and hostess, and to re- 
commend to our readers, when they visit the Rock Mountain, to find a “ Home” with 
them. 

Now that there are ample and good accommodations at the “ Mountain” for visiters, 

,  @very one who can possibly command the leisure, and the all important means, should 
certainly pass a day or days at this spot. It is, indeed, one of the most majestic objects 
which Nature has ever presented to the eye of man—and it has been fitly said— 





The earth hath few such wondrous scenes 
The heart of man to cheer! 

We were this evening delighted with a scene combining grandeur with surpassing 
beauty. The day had been oppressively sultry, and early in the evening a thunder 
storm arose which filled the sky with gloom and blackness. Against a wall of clouds 
stood in bold relief the tall white tower, around which the lightnings flashed with daz- 
zling splendor, while the air was quivering with a myriad echoes of the thunder. The 
rain fell in torrents, and a thousand mimic cataracts tumbled over the huge front of 
the rock. Suddenly there arose a vision of beauty which the pen would, in vain, essay 
to describe. The sun broke forth in unwonted splendor on the western border of the 
sky, and flung a veil of chastened radiance o’er the dark cloud battlements of the 
west, gilding tower and tree with its own bright hues. And while we looked there 
sprang, as if from the very depths of the clouds, a double rainbow of tints more gorgeous 
and distinct than we ever remember to have beheld. It completely encircled the moun- 
tain, and seemed like a diadem of glory on its majestic head. The space between the 
inner and outer arch, was of a soft yet brilliant purple, so that the whole resembled 








* Since the foregoing paragraph was written, intelligence has reached us that the Tower situnds 
no longer. It fell in the month of Jaly during a night of tempest. 
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a semi-circular zone of purple cloud fringed on both sides with the prismatic colors. 
The sky below the rainbow was of a grayish tinge, while that above was dark and 
gradually lightened to azure. For half an hour did the glorious pageant linger with 
scarce a variation of brilliancy, but in its last moments, like the hues of the dying dol- 
phin, its colors grew intensely bright and then swiftly faded away. It seemed, indeed— 
“A fairy vision 

Of some gay creatures in the element, 

That in the colors of the rainbow live— 

And play i’ the plighted clouds.” 

The recollection of the unrivalled beauty of the scene haunts us now, and we shall 

never again visit the Rock Mountain without hoping that we may witness a thunder-storm 
and a rainbow ! 


Tut Macno.ta, The periodical literature of the South has experienced another 
drawback, in the unexpected discontinuance of this ably-edited magazine. The with- 
drawal of Mr. Simms, from its editorial department, was but a premonition, it seems, of 
the death of the work. This sudden event, is connected, we imagine, with other causes 
than those merely pecuniary. Be this as it may, however, we have seen as yet no 
official explanation of the matter. We cannot in this connection refrain from alluding 
to the fact, that of three literary magazines, which within the same number of years, 
have been commenced in Georgia, Orion is the sole surviver! The “Companion” 
ceased its struggles for existence with the beginning of the present year, and now the 
“ Magnolia” has suddenly faded and withered. When the three works were in opera- 
tion together, the universal opinion and expression was—“ Two of them must go down !” 
Time has afforded proof of the correctness of that judgment; and we are certainly en- 
titled to fee], and to express pride and gratification, that, while the “ Companion”’ has lost its 
sociability—the “ Magnolia” its bloom and fragrance—Orion still glitters in the literary 
firmament with undiminished lustre. In the discontinuance of the “ Magnolia,” we feel 
that the cause of Letters in the South, has lost a valuable agent—and ourself a worthy 
and able coadjutor; and let it not be supposed that our pride and pleasure arise from 
its discontinuance. It is not because the Magnolia has ceased, but that Orion still sur- 
vives—that we rejoice. 

We are now alone in the department of belles lettres in the immediate South. The 
“ Messenger’”’ is too remote from us to be the sole or even principal organ of our litera- 
ture—the chief exponent of our principles and institutions, and the fit repository of 
those delineations of Nature among us, those scenes which have too long remained un- 
pictured and g- From Virginia to the Gulf of Mexico there is no literary maga- 
zine besides Orion! Our field is indeed a wide one. Its resources of all kinds are, 
moreover, as immeasurable as they are unquestioned. Surely then our work will be 
sustained! Now that we have survived our competitors, outlived a season of unparallel- 
ed pecuniary distress—in short, now that we have passed the Rubicon !—it can no long- 
er be a matter of question that Orion will be permanently established. Is our past 
success, in spite of ten thousand obstacles, no guarantee of. our future progress? Have 
we established for our work no credit in the world of letters? We are determined to 
succeed! Fear shall not restrain, or discouragements appal us. With these assurances 
we appeal to the friends of literature in the whole South, to extend to us their generous 
sympathy and aid—that our self assumed, responsible, and too oft, alas! unthankful task 
may speedily become a privilege and a pleasure. 











THE FINE ARTS. 
Te Apo.io AssocraTion.—The transactions of this Society for the year 1842, have 
been for some months before us, in an elegant pamphlet, accompanied by a spirited etch- 


ing of the annual picture to be distributed to i. members in the ensuing Fall or Winter. 
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It is the “ Farmers’ Nooning,” painted by W. S. Mount, a pieture of much beauty and 
merit. The harvesters are represented as reposing under the shadow of a noble tree— 
some of them yet occupied with the relics of their frugal repast, and others realizing in 
the fullest possible degree, for a brief while, the dolce far niente. One of the men is 
stretched out at full length with his face buried in his arms, and his heels in the air ; while 
another is recumbent on a hay-mow, and a merry urchin is tickling his ear with a straw. 
The grouping is natural, and the attitudes life-like ; but unless the artist who made the 
etching, has taken great liberty with the original, we can but think that Mr. Mount has 
committed an error in the first foreground figure—the one lying at full length. If our 
eye does not deceive us, the body is unwarrantably long, giving the man a most ungainly 
appearance. It is to be hoped this fault will not be perpetuated in the plate, which is to 
be engraved in line on the scale of 17 by 14 inches. 

We heartily approve of the object of the “ Apollo Association,” which is the encour- 
agement and promotion of the Fine Arts in America. The Society is established in 
New-York, but comprises members in all parts of the Union. The annual subscription 
fee is five dollars, and the money is appropriated annually: first to the production of a 
large steel engraving of some fine subject, and the rest to the purchase of various pictures 
by American artists. Every subscriber receives annually, a copy of the plate thus 
engraved. There are besides, about thirty-five, of various merit, distributed yearly, by 
lot, among the subscribers, each of whom has an equal ch of b ing a fortunate 
drawer. The plate is generally worth the subscription fee—so that, apart from the possi- 
bility of securing a valuable painting, the subscriber will be fully repaid. The great 
end gained, is the encouragement of artists by purchasing their works, and also affording 
to them an opportunity of exposing them for sale, free of expense, at the Society’s 
Exhibition Rooms, (which are always open to the subscribers.) Another end gained, 
is the promotion of a taste forthe Fine Arts by the distribution of superior engravings and 
fine paintings throughout the land. 

The agent of the Association visited our state last Spring, and appointed, in various 
places, an honorary Secretary or Agent, to receive subscriptions, and through whom the 
pictures will be distributed tp the subscribers, free of expense. Mr. Chase is the agent 
for Athens. 








Tue Cugroxkes Countay. We had the pleasure recently of making a tour in this 
section of Georgia which to many of our readers is probably a terra incognita. For our 
own part we confess that we had, hitherto, formed but imperfect and inadequate ideas 
of its resources and attractions) These however are so important and so numerous, 
that we shall deyote considerable space in future numbers, to their development The 
region abounds with wild and picturesque scenes, many of which will be delineated in 
our department of Art. The Cherokee country is destined, we think, at no very remote 
day, to become the garden spot of our wide-spreading state. Its fertile valleys, its 
yast mineral resources, its noble rivers, its extensive rail-roads—are all interesting fea- 
tures in its physical condition, and must tell upon its future prosperity. 





Our Presenr’Piares. We feel entitled to congratulate both ourselves and our 
readers upon the increasing beauty of our lithotint pictures, and when we assure our 
friends that the improvement visible in our present yolume, will be more than equalled in 
our next, they will certainly agree with us that this new and unique style of illustration 
is a vast addition to the Fine Arts. i 

The greatest difficulty encountered, at this period, in the execution of these plates, is 
in the printing, upon which depends, in a great degree, the whole beauty of the picture. 
There are but two establishments, to our knowledge, on this side of the Atlantic, where 
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they have been attempted, and if the very infancy of the art affords us such striking 
and beautiful results, what may we not anticipate and hope for the future? We do not 
hesitate to promise pictures on lithotint in our coming volumes, equal in delicacy and 
effect to the finest steel plates, and when this is accomplished we shall be, and with 
reason, more proud of our pictorial department than any American Magazine whatever 
has any ground to be. In every other embellished work, the plates are but tolerable 
specimens of a common art; in ours they are originals both in design and style. When 
we have exhausted the vast casket of gems which Nature opens to us beneath our sunny 
skies, we will resort to foreign regions and to the domains of Fancy for subjects—and 
not until then ! 


Hozsoxen. A Romance of New-York. By Turopore S. Fay, authorof “Dreams 
and Reveries of a Quiet Man,” “Norman Leslie,” “Countess Ida,” &c. In two 
volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


In the volumes before us, and to which we have given a gratified perusal, the author 
has exhibited, in a series of very striking and impressive incidents, the dreadful conse- 
quences of the absurd and inhuman practice of duelling. In the “Countess. Ida,” a 
previous romance, Mr. Fay threw a powerful lance at this barbarous relic of the feudal 
ages, and in “ Hoboken,” we find the assault vigorously renewed and bravely sustained. 
Our readers need not to be informed that we hold the practice in utter and heartfelt 
abhorrence—that we look upon the professed duellist as a wilful murderer, and regard 
the code d'honneur, as infinitely savage and brutal. As if a man’s honor, when once 
sullied, could be rendered pure and bright again, by the heart’s blood of a human victim! 
And oh! what fearful, heart-rending and agonizing deeds have not been wrought under 
this falsely called veil of honor! If the annals of duelling could be given to the world, 
whata revolting mass of crime and misery would be accumulated! War, insatiate war, 
could scarcely unfold more terrors to the gaze of the beholder than this, so called, 
honorable combat ! 

We cannot devote much space to the romance before us, nor is this necessary, for by 
the unparalleled enterprise of the Harpers, itis already, without doubt, flung broad-cast 
over our wide continent. 

The following brief outline of the story will serve to give our readers some idea of the 
work, until they shall obtain it for themselves. The reader is first introduced to the 
Lennox family residing in New-York. Mr. Lennox is a wealthy and influential lawyer, 
the husband of a most antiable and pious woman, and the proud father of two noble sons, 
Harry and Frank, and of one lovely daughter, Mary Lennox. Harry, the elder brother, 
is destined for the Bar, and Frank already honors the title of Lieutenant in the U.S. 
Army. Mr. and Mrs. Elton, and their only daughter, are the inseparable friends of the 
family, and while both of the sons are in love with the sweet Fanny Elton, she recipro- 
cates the affection of Harry. Uf this, however, he is ignorant; and the brothers, 
tenderly attached to each other, nrutually interchange their hopes and fears. Itis agreed 
that Harry shall first offer his heart and hand, and in case of his refusal, Frank shall 
“ follow suit.” Both are in turn rejected—Harry with scornful words, and Frank with 
playful kindness. Both are inclined to regard their sweet friend as a coquette, but 
Harry’s heart is deeply wounded. Another important character is E , the 
chief assistant in the office of Mr. Lennox, one in whom the whole family place unboun- 
ded confidence. 

After the rejection of the brothers, there is a restraint on the intercourse between them 
and Fanny Elton, but the intimacy of the families remains unimpaired. While at the 
theatre, one night, a British officer, under the influence of wine, rudely snatches a rose 
from the bosom of Fanny Elton, an insult which Frank instantly resents, by striking the 
offender. A scene of confusion and alarm follows, in which Fanny faints, and the 
family depart in terror for the result, which ‘is a meeting between Lieutenant Lennox 
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and Captain Glendenning at Hoboken, the next morning at daybreak. Frank’s ball 
perforates the hat of Glendenning, who discharges his pistol in the air, and then im- 
mediately apologizes to Lennox for his rudeness. They shake hands, and this reconcili- 
ation ripens into real and warm friendship. Glendenning and his second, Captain White, 
are soon introduced to the family of Frank, where the former becomes a favorite—and 
not the least with Mrs. Lennox, whose earnest and affectionate counsels to him, ate 
received with deference; and affect his heart. The whole party, embracing the Eltons 
and Emmerson, pass a week at Rose Hill, on the Hudson, the beautiful country-seat 
of Mr. Lennox. Emmerson, under his calm demeanor and correct deportment, con- 
ceals the heart of a selfish, wily man, seeking his own aggrandizement at whatever 
expense to others. It is he who has brought about the serious misunderstanding be- 
tween Harry and Fanny Elton, but how can either of them suspect evil of him? At 
Rose Hill a week passes swiftly and pleasantly. Meanwhile Harry grows more 
desponding of Fanny’s favor and resolves on an European tour. Emmerson actually 
ventures to solicit her hand—and Harry is an observer of a part of the interview— 
leaving him in deeper uncertainty. Fanny pines for an opportunity to explain and 
reveal to him her long-cherished attachment, for she has discovered the duplicity of 
Emmerson. But even while her heart is filled with anguish, Harry departs with assumed 
indifference. Captain Glendenning and his friend return to Montreal, to rejoin their 
regiment. The former is an altered man—and resolves to make his conduct worthy of 
himself. But alas! his superior officer, Colonel Nicholson, a weak, cowardly, pompous 
and vindictive man, has resolved on crushing one whom he hates—from the knowledge 
that he could not command his respect. Glendenning finds, to his alarm, that all his 
brother officers avoid him, and at a grand ball at Col. Nicholson’s he and his friend 
White are not invited. They find that Nicholson has construed the settlement of the 
affair at Hoboken as premature and dishonorable tothem! Goaded by repeated insults, 
and the urgent demarid of White, Glendenning, at length, rejects the better influences 
which Mrs. Lennox’s teachings had thrown around him, and returning to New York, 
peremptorily challenges his friend to another meeting—which results in the death of 
Frank. The horror, the desolation, which falls upon the hearts of the family and the 
Eltons is deep and crushing. The sad news reaches Harry in London, and nothing but 
his father’s injunction, prevents him from instantly quitting England for his desolated 
home. Soon aftetwards, while sojourning at the country-seat of the Earl of Rivington, 
he is introduced to Lord Middleton, late Colonel Nicholson, from whom he gleans some 
reluctant intelligence of his brother's tragical end: 

At Dresden, some weeks subsequently, Harry meets again with Lord Middleton, and 
suddenly Glendenning and White make their appearance, and charge him in the pre- 
sence of Harry, with the death of poor Frank. An investigation follows—Harry pities 
deeply the victimized and heart-broken Glendenning, and challenges the miserable 
Middleton, who falls at the first fire. Harry pursues his journey with a dreadful load 
on his heart. In Germany, after a protracted illness, he first drinks of the “ waters of 
life,” and renounces his dark and unhappy infidelity, for the bright hopes and realities 
of Christianity. Letters now summon him home. Reverses had fallen on them, some 
sad—one at least joyous, tlie conversion of his father! He returns at once, and is soon 
restored to the home of his youth and his love. He finds things better than he had 
feared, and more than all, Fanny Elton, of whose marriage he has heard, is still as 
a daughter in his home, and need we add, that she speedily becomes one—and the 
drama closes. 

Such is the plot of this thrilling and incident-rife romance. Some of the characters are 
drawn with a masterly hand, andthe whole story is harmonious and effective. A few 
blemishes are unworthy to be mentioned in connection with its general excellence. 

We commend “ Hoboken,’ to the favor of every reader of this notice. It is a delightful 
story, and we cannot persuade ourself, that ithas been written in vain. Ifit awakens the 
public mind to its inconsistency concerning duelling, the ouher will merit the public 
gratitude. 
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A Lxcrurgz, delivered before the Georgia Historical Society, in Savannah, March 
2%h, 1843. By Hon. E. A. Nisser. Savannah: W. 7° Wiliams. 


We are happy to find that the attention of men of letters in our midst is, at length, 
being awakened to the importance and means of establishing a Home Literature. It 
argues well for the future that this important subject is agitated, for while we are in 
apathy on this point, it is but too true that nothing will be done. Action must follow 
thought and conviction. We must first feel our necessities, and then set earnestly 
about the task of supplying them. 

Mr. Nisbet, in the Lecture before us, has discussed, with much judgment and sound 
reasoning, the manner in which a Home Literature is to be built up and sustained. The 
influence of the literature of a nation upon the character and conduct of the people 
is illustrated with much felicity. If the books be pure, purity will be exhibited by the 
people ; if, on the other hand, the books be impure, immorality will stain the national 
character. 

“ Read the history of French literature, and then read the History of the French Revo- 
lution. Read the history of the French church, and then read the history of the God- 
dees of Reason. These illustrations, better than the closest analysis, show the import- 
ance of the subject. Its extent may be understood by reflecting that the literature of a 
state embraces all that is written, from the tales of the Nursery, for example, to the 
‘Novum Organum’ of a Bacon. It touches either directly or indirectly, every interest 
of humanity, both for: Time and Eternity.” 

We cannot here analyze the subject discussed, but notice a single point. We fully 
agree with our author, that a powerful means for building up a Home Literature would 
be the passage of an international copy-right law, and upon this point we will employ 
his forcible language’: 

“One of the worst features of Federal legislation upon this subject, is the denial to 
foreigners of the right of literary property in the Union. This is sheer injustice to the 
foreign author—to the domestic author, and is the occasion of introducing into the coun- 
try that mass of literature which I have endeavured to show is dangerous to our insti- 
tutions. Policy, justice and comity, réquire an international copy-right law. It is a de- 
mand of the age, and sooner or later must be granted. British books being unprotected, 
the press pours forth daily tons of foreign sheets; sheets that will sell for a day, stimu- 
lants to the passions and: panders to licentiousness. These displace the protected books 
of our own writers and drive them from the market. The fair dealer never could 
compete with the smuggler; he must give up the trade or sink his fortune in the 
enterprise. As the meanest currency will always supplant the best, so the most 
worthless books supplant the sterling coin of letters. The calumnious Notes of Mr. 
Dickens circulate through every State of this great Union, while the Columbus of 
Irving is found only in the libraries of the rich. If foreign books were protected, the 
vast sums now paid for them would be paid to home authors; demand for home 
products would be stimulated, supply increased, and prices lessened’; literature would 
be as cheap as it is now in a few years, and no books from abroad would be re- 
printed here, but such as are of sterling worth and congenial with our institutions.” 

We fear the latter part of the author’s pleasant vision would hardly be realized 
unless a total change in the tastes of our reading public could be happily effected. 
But  still—it would be no disadvantage to have a tax imposed on the mere trash 
which should be reprinted. Poison ought not to be given away—even to those who 
will take it. 

In closing, Mr. Nisbet draws a glowing picture of the capabilities of our State for 
sustaining a healthful literature. We subjoin a brief passage : 

‘If localities, as some imagine, make great men, then ought Georgia to abound in 
them. From her tropical coast to the snow-capped ridge, stretches fair and wide the 
territory of Genius. The Piedmont of the Alleghanies! Mighty mountains, fertile 
plains, brilliant autumnal skies, the sun of the tropics, and the breath of an almost per- 
petual spring, must, if physical causes may make men great, great in mind, in virtuous 
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ends and aims. No where does Nature bear to man a richer inheritance. The earth of 
Georgia is fall of Metal richer than its gold. It teems with scientific mysteries, with 
traditions coming from far, far beyond the flood; with elements of Alchemy, which 
Chaldean sages knew not of ; with records which speak of God. Is there not inspiration 
in her Alpine solitudes, in the bare and barren summit, in gorges where lie imbedded 
the frozen accumulations of ages, in colorings which the orient beam, or occidental 
ray, paints upon the mighty range ; in the singing brook, the dashing torrent, the cataract, 
the wheeling circles of the Appalachian eagle, and in the ‘ Old red hills of Georgia’? 
Were Ia poet, I would bathe my spirit in these fountains of song!” 


Sm_Epwarp Szawarp's Narrative or His Surpwrecx, and consequent Discovery 
of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea, with details of his residence there, etc. 
Edited by Miss Jane es sag Abridged and Revised. One vol. 16mo. pp. 360. 
New-York: Harper 


This little volume is less known to our readers, we apprehend, than it should be. It has 
passed through several editions in England, and has been once republished in this coun- 
try ; but there is plenty of room for the present neat edition, and if a book sell in proportion 
to its interest and merit, many thousand copies of this one will be speedily disposed 
of.. The admirers of Robinson Crusoe, and “'The Swiss Family Robinson,” will find 
in Sir Edward’s simple and entertaining Narrative, much of the peculiar charm belong- 
ing to those books. It contains many beautiful lessons of man’s confidence in God, and of 
God's providence to man, and possesses incident and adventure enough to satisfy the 
taste of the young reader. The style is simple and attractive, and it is, moreover, a 
book which may with safety and profit be perused by the young, to whom we heartily 
commend it. 





Montaty Cat with Reapers anp CorreEsponpENTs.—“The melancholy 
days are come,” gentle reader, and we are once more sitting by the fire-side to converse 
familiarly with you—the world beside shut out, and nothing open but our hearts. On 
the threshold of the winter we give you our kind wishes, that it may be to you a season 
of bright hopes, sweet realizations, warm affections, and generous sympathies, all of 
which may exist in the heart as fresh and fruitful of joy amid the frosts and snows of the 
world without, as amid its buds and blossoms—or its maturer beauties. May the winter 
of Sorrow and Affliction long withhold its blighting frosts from the flowers of your earthly 
happiness! . . . . A friend referring to the article in the October number on 
“Country Pulpit Eloquence,” observed that uncouth and startling expressions and meta- 
phors are not infrequently used in the pulpit by those who do not come under the class of 
illiterate ministers, and cited the following instance in illustration. Doctor C—, one 
of the most distinguished divines in the city of New-York, commenced 4 public prayer 
on one occasion, in the following extraordinary language—* O Thou who art the sine qua 
non!” We have ourself heard expressions from the lips of learned men scarcely less 
remarkable than the one instanced. They are eccentricities, which, whether they spring 
from affectation, or from peculiarity of mind, are always out of place in the sacred'desk, 
and grate unpleasantly on the ear. In this connexion let us say'to “ A Country Preach- 
er,” who, it seems, is not quite satisfied as to the motives which induced the strictures in 
our last number—that he does us great injustice, to suppose that we would turn the fail- 
ings and weaknesses of good, though ignorant men, into ridicule, merely for ridicule’s 
sake. Farbe it from us! We have long felt that the evil which was the theme of cen- 
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sure, isa very serious and fatal one, imperatively demanding reform, and it was designed 
to wield the weapon of satire with a judicious and discriminating hand, and if it wounded, 
it was but to heal!. Certainly we did not “set down aught in malice ;” we put it to the 
good sense and judgment of “ A Country Preacher” —for we know him to be possessed 
of both, if such specimens as were presented, were not far more ill dict for the aa 
than our strictures upon them could possibly be regarded ! 
pleasant little London book fell lately into our hands, entitled, if our mean serves us, 
“Sketches of Wit and Humor.” A chapter upon the Art of Punning especially amused 
us. Most learnedly its.author discoursed of the various classes of the nuisance (new 
sense!) of punning as he styles it; the puns verbal, nominal, quotatory, heraldic, ima- 
ginary, etc. The pleasing specimens of these various classes we must forbear citing. 
Our readers have probably noticed the amusing play upon the name of the celebrated 
Marshal Ney, in his eulogy in Childe Harold: 


“ Story like your’s will any dare gainsay. 
Humanity would rise, and thunder Nay!” (Ney.) 


In Theodore Hook's “Sayings and Doings,” a specimen of the pun quotatory is 
found—“ Are you fora stroll?’ said Skinner, unwittingly, to the strollers. “ You will 
find a pleasant walk in the rookery, that is, if you don’t dislike the noise.” “What 
noise, sir?” said Mrs. Fugglestone. 


“* The cause—the cause, my soul,’ 


as Othello says,” cried Mr. Fugglestone. 

“Exactly so,” replied Skinner; “the caws / that is what I meant.” 

“Confer with your carpenter,” says our author, “he meets you from his boarding 
house, full of wise saws, and when you ask him plainly what will be the lowest expense 
of your job, he, not fearing to have his ears bored, nails you with ‘As you are an old 
customer, I wont stick for a trifle, and doubt not I shall be able to deal with you.’ If you 
dissent from his demand, he azes your pardon as he would (wood) not offend you! Your 
barber ‘recommends himself to your acquaintance with the strange intimation that he 
will cut you directly ; and your tailor hopes to suit you. Each one,’ continues our author, 
in his merriment, ‘ ut.erly regardless,as Macbeth says, of the deep damnation of his 
taking off !’” 

Next we have three inveterate “diners out,” inquiring among themselves, as they sit 
at a friend’s table, at whose house next—“ they three shall meat again.” 

In a chapter upon schoolboy recollections, we remember to have met with something 
akin to our present subject. Some mischievons urchins, more fond of frolic than wis. 
dom, made a descent upon a cherry orchard, much to the damage of the said orchard and 
to theirown safety. On the following morning a gathering frown upon the visage of the 
usher was omi of acoming storm. The whole school was arranged for the trespass 
of the previous day. Each little urchin stoutly pleaded “ not guilty,” but as “murder 
will out,” so did the secretin this case, One of the boys being seized with a vomiting 
fit, in which the very stones rose up in judgment against him. The whole affair was uni- 
versally pronounced truly astoneishing! In this connexion we would say to M. N. S., 
that his ‘‘ Bagatelle,” though containing some very good things, is, as a whole, destitute 
of sufficient spice and originality for our pages. To make the justice of our verdict evi- 
dent—we ask him to read again the following, which is the best item in his contribution. 
“ Why is death like a percussion cap ?’’—Because it is a debt o’ natur, (ditonator !) 

° ° . . Among other novelties which a late arrival from England 
brought ua us, is a 5 teoagillicenl picture of Queen Victoria’s coronation procession. Itis fifty 
feet in length, and embraces all the parts of the grand cortége. The splendid and glitter- 
ing establishments of the different ministers and ambassadors—among which, in striking 
contrast, from its republican plainness, was the carriage of our minister—the imposing 
display of cavalry and yeomanry—the numerous magnificent carriages of the royal 
household, and finally the superb equipage of the Queen—the royal coach resembling a 
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gilded pagoda, drawn by eight cream-colored horses, richly caparisoned in trappings of 
crimson and gold, all constitute a pageant, which, even on paper, colored and emblazoned 
as it is, in every particular, to the life dazzles and charms the eye. So exquisite are the 
details of this picture, that the faces of the personages in the cortége are all accurate por- 
traits, and even the most minute parts of their apparelling are correctly delineated. Upon 
the whole, it is one of the most unique and splendid pictorial novelties which have met 
our eye. . . . . . . . R. Ds paper on “ Antiquities,” we have sent to 
Doctor Dav-ss-Dosr, presuming that it will prove of more intérest to that learned gentle- 
man, than to ourselforour readers. . . . . . . We are glad indeed, to preserve, in 
our pages, such memorials as those completed in our present number of “as good and 
pure a patriot as ever lived,” as our excellent and obliging friend—who contributed the 
MS.—says of him in his private letter. We regretted the necessity of dividing the ar- 
ticle, but it occurred at the moment we went to press, and it was unavoidable without 
the omission of our own department. Will not other friends, influenced by this example, 
gather up for us fragments of Revolutionary history, which will not only possess in 
themselves great interest to hundreds of readers, but will serve, by and by, as materiel 
for the historian, with which to build up a mere permanent monument to the glorious 
achievements of the heroes of the revolution. We are looking with interest for further 
communications from our friend G. . . . . Anacquaintance of ours, who 
keeps a large hotel in one of our up-country villages, told us “a good one” the other day, 
as having just occurred. A countryman, entered the traveller's room, and said he wanted 
mightily to hear the pianny play. Our host, with his wonted good nature, immediately 
conducted him into the parlor, and directed his daughter to play her prettiest for the gen- 
tleman! who, by the way, had never before even seen the “pianny.” The young lady 
played—and doubtless well, for the countryman stood in rapt astonishment for perhaps 
half anhour. Then bowing to the fair performer he left the parlor, and meeting the 
landlord, expressed himself as monstrous pleased, and asked what he charged. He im- 
mediately replied with much gravity, “twenty-five cents.” The countryman fumbled 
in his pocket, but to his evident chagrin no quarter was forthcoming. “ Look’ee here, 
stranger,” said he, “I aint got no quarter with me no how, suppose I give you my note 
for the amount?” Our host, with an ill suppressed laugh, declined taking his note for 
twenty-five cents, but told him he might bring the money the next time he came to town. 
He promised to do so, and said that he should “be sartin and bring his woman, and his 
darter to hear the pianny play, and may be some of his neighbors mought want to come 
too.” So saying, with a low bow he vanished—and whether he has ever paid that quar- 
ter, or taken “ his woman and darter to heer the pianny,” deponent saith not. is 
We hardly know what to say to our fair correspondent, 
* “ Viola;” about her lines “To the Shade of Byron.” This thing of apostrophizing 
shadows is decidedly unsubstantial. We do not know,«moreover, who Viola is, and it 
is quite contrary to our rules to publish communications unless the author is known to 
us. We think, for the present at least, Byron’s shadow must be declined. . . . 
We are happy to greet once more a favorite correspondent, Mrs. M.G. Buchanan, whines 
very beautiful lines to Ireland—the green isle of her heart and her childhood—will, we 
doubt not, be welcome to our readers. As we hoped, she has not hung her harp upon 
the willow, but rather strung it anew. May its strains be ever sweet and otirring, ond and 
their echoes ring on the shores of immortality ! ot “Yona,”\ ‘\ 
is welcome to our pages—and we shall be glad to hear from her again. Itis ertainly | 
gratifying to us, to introduce a gentle daughter of Song to the thousands of our readers | | 
—to their sympathies, and to their approval. We hope “Yona,” like the glorious moun- 
tain whose euphonic appellation she has chosen, will aspire to the skies—give free 
to her timid muse—and gath-r laurels for her brow from the heights of Parnassus. * Vv 
“Ttalia La Bella,” by an esteemed lady contributor in South Carolina, ¢ 
prébily appear in our next. . . . . . . “The Fulton Folly,” and “The Three 
May Days,” will be continued in ournext. . . . . Many contributions will receive 
early attention, and our pages will prove how varied and excellent our resources. 
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PROSPECTUS 
oF 
VOLUME THE THIRD, 


COMMENCED IN SEPTEMBER, 1343. 


In introducing the third volume of ORION to the public, we deem it | 
urmeécessary to give either a minute explanation of its objects, or an elaborate | 
argument in its favor. To question the utility and importance of a Literary | 
Magazine in this section of our country—one which shall be a faithful organ | 
of our interests, and a liberal exponent of our literary character—would be | 
to confess a strange indifference to the mental improvement of our people. | 
We take it for granted, therefore, that the South—Georgia and her sister 
states—need such a work—that the necessity is felt by the people, and that | 
they will codperate earnestly in any effort which really promises success. We 
know well the disinclination which the public feels to any exertion where suc- 
cess is very doubtful—especially where failure—judging from the past—is 
almost inevitable ; we have experienced this; we have, we hope, survived 
its disheartening influence. We have struggled hard and unceasingly with 
obstacles unprecedented—with universal pecuniary distress—with general 
rigid retrenchment, particularly exercised in intellectual gratifications—with 
vigorous rivalry—with prejudice—with distrust—with persona] embarrass- 
ments; and in spite of them all we have sustained our enterprise, and are 
about to commence a new volume with fresh vigor and determination. 

We are ready, as we have ever been, to declare to the world our faith. | 
We sail under no false colors, or, to use a simile more appropriate to our | 
work, we show no false lights. Our Magazine is set for the development of | 
mind—for the elevation of taste—for the promulgation and defence of truth— 
for the detection and condemnation of error—among the people of the South. 
We are not ignorant of the mighty power-of our periodical literature in 
moulding the intellectual character of our youth, and Heaven forbid that 
we. should ever, or carelessly or wilfully, contribute aught to degrade that 
character. We are not advocates of the narrow policy of those who seek to 
elevate literature at home, by depreciating it abroad. Our motto is Fettow- 
suip with the Wortp or Lerrers—Incessant Tor, for advancement of the 
Sours to no second degree in the great Scale of Literature. 


























THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF ORION, 

Will be as elevated as the best writers of the South with much talent from 
various parts of the world, can make it. Its articles will be strietly original ; 
and nothing will appear in its pages, which does not reach the standard of ex- 
cellence we have set up. This practice will benefit even young writers, who, 
since we shall not séoop to their standard, will strive to rise toours. We shall 
make it a point to give able papers in History, Biography, Narrative, Philolo- 
gy, Ethics, Metaphysics, Physical Science, Fiction, Poetry and the Fine 
Arts. Our aim is not to make a Magazine of Love Tales and Ghost Stories 
—the mere froth of Literature—but to contribute to the real mental wealth of 
our readers. No pains or expense will be spared to secure the richest and 
raciest matériel for the pages of the work. ; 


THE EMBELLISHMENTS OF ORION 


Will be EnTrRELy devoted to the Scenery or tHe Sovrn, being the only 
Magazine in America which publishes original pictures of American ! 
These Drawings will be executed in the finest style of the new and beauti- 
ful art of Lithotint. 

With this outline of the features of our work, we submit the following 


CONDITIONS. 


I. Orion will appear about the Ist of every month, in numbers of forty-eight 
or fifty-six pages, printed on the finest paper, from new and elegant types, 
making annually Two Votomes of nearly 300 pages each. 

II. Each number will contain able papers from distinguished writers, and 
an original picture of southern scenery. 

Ill. Jt will be furnished to single subscribers at Taree Doniars per year, 
or Two Dotzars per volume—invariably in advance. Four copies to one 
order for Ten Dollars—or Nine copies for Twenty Dollars. 

IV. Every order must be aceOmpanied with the cash, be post paid, and 
addressed, together with all communications, to : 

WILLIAM RICHARDS, 
Penfield, Georgia. 

September 1st, 1€43. 

I> Editors who will publish the above, and call attention to it, shall, on 
| sending a copy of the paper, receive the work regularly. 


THE ATHENS HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


es hepa C. Ricuarps, Paincrrar. 

iss Saran M. Hatueway 

Miss C. A. Ricnarps, ’ ¢ Assistants. 

Mar. W. C. Ricuarns, Teacher of Natural Science- 


This School, established in January last, is now ‘‘in the full tide of guccessful experi- 
ment.” ‘The Fall Session, of fourteen weeks, will be opened on Monday, August 28th. 
The number of pupils will be strictly limifedto thirly. The Course of Studies is quite 
as extensive as that pursued in the most distinguished Female Schools in the North, and 
the mode of instruction is essentially the same. 

The Natural Sciences are taught by the only worthy and efficient’ system, that of Ex- 
perimental Lectures.. Vocal Music, Calisthenics, and l’enmanship, are daily exercises for 
the whole school. Very particular attention is paid to English Composition and Reading 
All of these exercises, together with the Latin, French, ltalian and Spanish languages, 
are taught in the regular course [7° WITHOUT EXTRa CHARGE! 

Terms fur the Fall Session, . - - - - $17.50 
Fee fur Instruction on the Piano, - - - - 13.50 

Pupils entering the School at any time less than one month from the opening, will be 
charged for the full session. No deduction for absence save from sickness. 13" There 
are, at this time, only siz Dacancies in the school. 


Athens, August 1, 1843. 

















